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WHITIN AND KITSON 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


E HAVE furnished plans, specifications and engineering work for over one 
W hundred and fifty cotton mills in the South. Have furnished machinery 


and complete equipments for nearly all of these mills, and for as many 
more designed by other engineers. Our large experience enables us to insure 
the very best results. A large majority of Southern mills use some of our machinery, 
many use it exclusively 


Organization 


Complete 


KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 

WHITIN Roving Machinery, with Patented Improvements. ° 

WHITIN Cards, Drawings, Railways, Combers, Sliver and Ribbon Lap Equipment for 
Machines, Spinning, Twisters, Spoolers, Reels, Looms, Quillers. 

CRAMER Air Conditioning System for Humidifying, Ventilating and Air 
Cleaning. | New Cotton 

CRAMER Automatic Regulators for any make of Humidifying and Heating 
Systems. 

MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT: Winding, Slashing and Warping 
Machinery; Card Grinders; Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery; Nappers; Dye 


of 
Old Mills 


a Specialty Mills 


House Machinery; Power Plants; Steam, Water and Electric Fire Protection, 


Electric Lighting, Humidifying Apparatus, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, 
Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers, Belting and Supplies. 


STUART W. CRAMER 
* ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR 


OUR RINGS _|MacColl Spooler Guide 


Set the Standard for Quality . az 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST GOOD” 


will, with a much more open setting, remove slubs or 
bunches that would pass through other spooler guides. 


Send for Special Circular 


MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


COMPANY COMPANY 


HOPE DALE.MASS. HOPEDALE, MASS. 


SOUTHERN AGENT 


J.D. CLOUDMAN ATLANTA, GA. 
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Real 


Improvement 


For the first time since the 1907 panic, the 
Southern cotton mills have orders sufficient to 
insure full time operation for many months. 

There has been a real improvement in cotton 
manufacturing conditions and with few excep- 
tions, the mills are very optimistic. 

Many mills have orders that will run them 
into next summer, and afew are now sold up 
into 1913. 

Old mills that have been idle for several years 
are being put in operation and mills that 
have been curtailing are starting up the idle por- 
tion of their machinery. 

During the last three years mills have been 
foreed to economize and their stocks of supplies 
have been reduced to the lowest possible point, 

With a return of prosperity the cotton mills 
must enter the market for supplies and machin- 
ery. 


The best medium for reaching the Southern 
mills and the one that will show best returns 
is the 


Southern 


Textile Bulletin 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DIANIL COLORS THIOGENE COLORS 
HELINDONE COLORS INDIGO ML B 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Farbwerke vorm Meister, Lucius & Bruening 


Victoria Sizes and Finishing Compounds 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Consolidated Color and Chemical Company 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN } 


! Charlotte, 210 S. Tryon Street 
BRANCHES: } 


Atlanta, Empire Building 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


Metallic Drawing Rolls 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied to their old machinery, 
25 Per Cent. More Production 
(suaranteed. 
SAVES | 
Roll Covering, Varnishing, Floor Space, 
Power, Waste and Wear. 


-3 Less Weight Required 


Write for Points Claimed, Also Prices and Particulars to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


“Why Are Felton Brushes 


Much Superior Y et Cheaper— 
Than Other Brushes P” 


Because, after fifty years’ experience we are the largest 


makers of mill and factory brushes. 


Because we employ expert brush makers, and are con- 


stantly improving methods and products. 


Write for Catalogue 


S. A. Felton & Son Co. 


. MANCHESTER, N. H. 


SOUTHERN 
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Competition Between Silk and Cotton 


OR several years past silk 

manufacturers have been 

aware of an adverse under- 

current, due to the invasion 
of their field by cotton milis which 
had ventured out into the realms of 
silk, Oecasionally, some special cir- 
cumstance has brought out the se- 
rious nature of this competition 
sharply to their notice, but many 
manufacturers do not realize its ex- 
tent of importance. 

[It is, however, one of the great 
causes that underlie the chronic 
state of insufficient busimess that 
most mills have had cause to com- 
plain of during recent years. 

To show the importance of this 
conflictmg element, it may be stat- 
ed that some fifteen mills, nearly 
all in the New England states, are re- 
corded as operating on cotton and 
silk fabrics, and that these mills 
represent a total of twenty-one 
thousand looms. 


It is true that many of the looms 
in certain of these mills run regu- 
larly on al-cotton fabrics, and (that 
others are at times employed on all- 
cotton goods, and at other times on 
silk-mixed goods, according to the 
state of the trade. 

A eareful consideration of the 
status of the different mills im this 
respect would lead one to believe 
that six thousand looms should be 
deducted from the abeve number, 


leaving sixteen thousand looms 
making silk-mixed goods. These 


ligures, moreover, do not inelude 
those mills specializing on grege 
warp, cotton back satins, as these 
goods are more nearly a silk mull 
produet than that of a cottor mill. 

These cotton mills ron their looms 
al far higher average speed than 
do the silk milis; the average speed 
being prebably one hundred and 
fifty-two picks and one hundred 
and seventy-two picks a minute. 
Let us assume an average of one 
hundred and sixty picks. 

From the fact that the cotton- 
ull organization owing to the sta- 
vile nature of the goods produced, 
and the continuity of opération, has 
achieved a much higher actual pro- 
duction, compared with the theo- 
retical, than what the usual silk- 
mill organization has been able to 
effeet, it has followed that a simi- 
lar large preduction has been 
found possible in silk-filled goods 
also, particulary as they are near- 
ly always wovey in the gray. 


A conservative estimate of the 
production might therefore be stat- 
ed as being about eighty per cent. 
of the theoretical. 

If the running hours averaged 
fifty-eight per week ,there would 
be produced on this basis, with one 
hundred picks to the inch, a week- 
ly oulput of about one hundred and 
twenty-four yards, or about six 
thousand three hundred yards for a 
year of fifty-one weeks, an out- 
turn probably twenty per cent. or 
more in exeess of what a silk mill, 
making the same goods, could ac- 
complish, per loom, 


either plain or fancy, fasi-edge or 
split-edge? Low crepes, cheap 
foulards, cheap shantungs, and a 
number of other lines have equally 
suffered. The business has largely 
gone, and much of what remains is 
going fast. 

It must be obesrved, however. 
that all of these cotton-mill goods 
do not necessarily displace silks. 
Some of them displace cottons, 
and others probably create a mar- 
ket of their own, but all of them 
have a profound effect on the 
prices of low quality silks, on ac- 
count of the tmmensely greater 


TEXAS COTTON MILL, McKINNEY, TEXAS 


This would give the fifteen thou- 
sand competing looms an effective- 
ness, measured by silk standards of 
eighteen thousand looms, and 
would give a potential output of 
about ninety-five per million yards 
a year, or nearly one million six 
hundred thousand preces of sixty 
yards each. 


As the reguiar broad silk looms in 
the country are figured at about 
seventy-five thousand, the effect of 
this outside competition is to take 
away business from about a quar- 
ter of the sitk tooms. Some of the 
eoltton milis have run looms, on 
some fabrics, night and day, with 
double shifts, thus further cheap- 
ening their cost. 


The cheap end of the silk trade 
has been hit the hardest. What de- 
mand is there to-day, compared with 
years past, for 
weighted 


a tew 
width, 


narrow 


heavily silks, 


values given. 


What chance has a silk mili to 
compete with twenty-four inch, 
ight-weight, cotton warp, silk-fill- 
ed, reed ombre stripes, sold in the 
gray at nine cents a yard, terms. 
ten days net or with twenty-six- 
inch e¢otton warp, tussah-filled 
shantungs, of good heavy quality, 
and delivered boiled-off and finish- 
ed, at twenty-one cents regular? 

The variety of goods now made 
by these cotton mills is surprising. 
Marquisetets, aeliennes, foulards. 
inch cotton-warp, tausah-filled 
shantungs, surahs, stripes, brocade. 
crepes and a host of others. These 
are dyed in solid colors cross-dyed 
for glaces, printed and treated in 
a variety of ways. 


Fast blacks oer other shades 
of cotton, may be used for strip- 


ing: im warps, so that they will 
stand dyeing m the piece. 


Some houses in this trade pre- 
pare and market their entire pro- 
duet themselves. or through their 
reguiar selling agents. Others sel! 
only in the gray, and to all comers, 
doing much business through bro- 
kers and dealing principally with 
those houses that make a specialty 
of converting. This trade is done 
on a basis of cash, ten days, and for 
that reason appeals strongly to the 
manufacturer. 

These converters, however, are 
keen traders and generaly hammer 
the manufacturer's prices down to 
a point where his profit is merely 
a brokerage, and then, by clever 
dyeing, printing and finishing of the 
goo0ds, they are able to sell them at 
what appear to be very low prices, 
but which inelude an exceedingly 
handseme profit for themselves. 

some of the houses dealing in 
these mixed fabrics prepare their 
lines of goods in a manner deserv- 
ing of the highest  admiration— 
beautiful, novel and tastefu: prints, 
superb dyeing—plain or cross-dyés 

and with a finish on al! that leaves 
nothing to be desired. The goods. 
so treated; are soft, brilliant and 
silky in appearance, and, in weave. 
design and color, they measure up 
to the moet exacting standards. 

True, they are part eotton; but 
they neither look ecottony, nor, ex- 
cep in a quite minor degree, do they 
feel cottony. 

The average range of prices for 
such fabries, dyed and finished, will 
porbably run from about fourteen 
cents ‘to twenty-five cents, regular. 
with some special goods perhaps as 
high as thirty-seven and a half 
cents. They will mostly retail at 
prices ranging from twenty-five te 
fifty cents a yard. 

The makers of these goods wusé 
either two-ply or single cottons for 
warps, while for fillings raw or 
with some special gods perhaps as 
wanted, 

Canton is a favorite silk on ae- 
count of its tustre, and is used ia 
two-thread {ram of 14-46 denier 
size, or 20-22 deniers—or coarser-—— 
used in the single. Tsatlees have 
been largely used also, on account 
of whiteness, nerve and brillianey, 
but they are somewhat neglected 
now because of their extreme ir- 
regularity. 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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(Continued from last week.) 


EFORE beginning their work 

upon the cost of textiles, 

the Tariff Board experts 

spent some time compiling 

a textile glossary which gives defi- 

nitions and explanations of all sub- 

jects that are likely to be included 
in any of their textile reports. 

The following are the sections of 

the glossary which apply to cotton 

goods and yarns and which may be 

considered as standard definitions: 


Sewing Thread. 


Spool thread of cotton or sewing 
thread is a slender, well-rounded 
line for use in sewing, ete., and as 
usually made is composed of three 
eable-laid hard-twisted yarns, that 
may. be either single or two ply; 
the first being known as three-cord 
thread and the latter as six-cord 
thread. The twist on the single 
yarn is to the left and the two-ply 
yarn to the right, and on the final 
cable twist to the left, the object 
of using the reverse twists being 
to enable the yarns to twist to- 
gether closer, and this is aided by 
twisting in a wet condition. Three- 
cord thread is still used; buf the 
six cord. which was introduced ow- 
ing to the development of the sew- 
ing machine and the demand for 
more perfectly rounded ihread, has 
become the standard sewing thread 
of the world to-day. Thread num- 
bering was originally based on the 
system of yarn numbering, where- 
by the number of the yarn is the 
number of 840-yard hanks contain- 
ed in a pound. No. 60 three-cord 
thread is made up of three strands 
of No. 60s yarn. When six cord 
thread was introduced, it was pre- 
ferred not to ehange the number, 
so that 60s thread for the needle is 
of exactly the same size whether 
made of three cord or six cord, but 
whereas the first is made of three 
strands of No. 60s yarn, the latter 
is made up of six strands of No. 
120s. Three-cord spool cotton, 
therefore, is the same number’as 
the single yarn of which it is made, 
while six cord is made of yarn that 
is double its number. Sewing thread 
has been made in the United States 
up to No. 550s from single yarns 
spun on the mule of No. 1100s; but 
the finest sewing thread in general 
use is No. 100s, made from six 
strands of No. 200s single yarn. 

The manufacture of sewing thread 
is practically the manufacture and 
twisting of fine yarns, but ereat 
eare has to be taken to get a good 
quality of material and to mix this 
in the different processes so as to 
produce a thread that will be of uni- 
form quality and strength in every 
yard. Only sea-island cotton is 
used for fine sewing thread and 
other long-stapled cottons of the 
best grade for the coarser counts. 
Thread yvarns are always combed 
and gassed, and sometimes polished. 
Thread mills are usually make 
their own yarns: but in some cases 
they buy a portion of their yarns 
outside‘a@nd only carry on the twist- 
ing and finishing processes—for 


instance, the Paisley thread mills in 
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Board Cotton Glossary 


Scotland sti buy considerable 
yarns from Bolton, in England. 

The first cotton sewing thread 
produced in the United States was 
at Pawtucket, R. L, in 1794. Prior 
to this time linen thread was in 
use and each family spun its own 
thread. 


International trade—The ocean- 
borne trade of the world in sewing 
thread amounts to twenty-five or 
thirty million dollars worth a year, 
which, with the exception of three 
or four million dolars worth from 
Germany, is practically all. from 
Great Britain. The import of thread 
into the United States is something 
under half a million dollars § an- 
nually. 


There are numerous thread mills 
in the United States, but the com- 
pany of L. & P. Coates (Lid.), with 
headquarters in Paisley, nm Seot- 
land, is the. biggest thread concern 
in the world and has a combined 
‘apital of some 855,000,000, held by 
about 17,000 stockholders. They ab- 
sorbed or combined with their maim 
competitor, the Clarks, and also 
others, in 1896, and as a result were 
so enabled to control the’ world’s 
markets, in spite of the fact that 
there are smaller competitors, that 
they have adjusted the world’s 
prices to suit themselves and have 
more huge profits since the amalga- 
mation. In the 14 years since that 
Lime the annual cash dividend paid 
the stockholders have averaged 
over 26 per cent. annually, besides 
large sums being placed to the re- 
serve account, new milis maugura- 
ted, ete. They not only have facto- 
ries in England, but make a regular 
policy of installing branch factories 
in every high-tariff country. They 
now own 16 factories, of which only 
4 are in Great Britain, the other 12 
being located in Canada, the United 
States, Russia, Hungary, Autsria., 
Germany and Spam, and it is stated 
that the largest portion of the enor- 
mous profits of the concern is free 
from their foreign factories. The 
English Tariff Commission of 1905, 
in their offieral finding, stated 
“Practically the Paisley combine 
have a monopoly of the world's 
trade except m a few places. It is 
a very special trade under special! 
conditions.” The commission also 
included a statement from a manu- 
facturer “Thev control practically 
all the factories (i, e. for thread) in 
the United States it is an English 
industry, practically, under anoth- 
er name,” 

“Crocheting” is the process of 
knitting, entwining, or looping yarn 
into a fabric with the use of a sin- 
gle hooked need'e. The crochet eot- 
ton used for this purpose is a soft, 
lofty, flexible varn and usually 


comes two, three, four and eight 


fold. 


Darning cotton is used for darn- 
ing stockings, making tidies and 
other faney articles, is soft spun, 
and usually sold in boxes contain- 
ing 16 balls and weighing 2 pounds 

Embroidery cotton is yarn to be 
used for embroidering, whether for 
hand or machine work. 


Cotton Cloth. 

Cloth is divided, according to 
method of applying color, into the 
general classes of (1) unbleached. 
2) bleached, (3) dyed, (4) colored, 
5) stained, (6) painted, and (7 
printed. 

Unbleached cloth, usually 
known commercially as gray or 
brown goods, is cloth that is made 
from- yarn that is spun from the 
raw cotton without any change from 
the natura! color. “Unbleached” is 
the exact equivalent of the longer 
description of “not bleached, dyed. 
colored, stained, painted, or printed” 
that is used in the tariff wording. 

(2) Bleached cloth, often known 
commercially as white goods, is 
cloth that has been bleached after 
hours with a solution of caustic 
soda or caustic potash, employing 
{ pound of soda to 200 pounds, or 
24 gallons, of water. This is to re- 
move the waxy and pectic matter. 

b) Rinsing—The greater part of 
the caustic liquor is removed = by 
washing with cold water. 

c) Bleaching—The bleach, or 
chemic bath,-consists of a chloride 
of lime solution. The goods are left 
in this bath for one-half to two 
hours, depending on the concentra- 
tion of the liquor. The bleaching 
takes place in the eold, and care 
has been taken that rio solid par- 
ticles of lime get into the bath, as 
they may cause spots. 

(d) Rmsing—The greater part of 
the chemical solution is removed 
by rinsing in cold water. 

Seourting.—in orcer to com- 
plete the bath the goods are often 
passed direct into a weak bath of 
hyrdochlorie acid without previous 
washing. Three pounds of acid are 
used for every 12 gallons of water 
and the goods left in this cold solu- 
tion for about two hours. In some 
cases a bath of bisulphite of soda 
is used instead of the acid. The 
commercial “bisulphite” is used in 
the proportion of 2 pounds for every 
{00 pounds of goods. The goods are 
entered into this bath after rinsing 
and worked in the cold until all the 
free chiorine has heen removed 
from the goods. 

Rinsing:—After the acid or 
the antichlor bath the goods must 
be thoroughly washed in cold water. 

g) Seaping.—tn order to give the 
goods a soft feel they are now pass- 
ed through a weak soap solution. 
For this purpose a. good netural 
soap is desirable, and the tempera- 
ture of the water should be about 
100 degrees F., using 3° pounds of 
soap for 100 pounds of goods. 

‘h) Rinsing.—This final operation 
is frequently resorted to in order 
to avoid any discoloration of the 
goods after storing. Soft water at 
& temperature of 100 degrees F. 
weaving or else woven with bleach- 
ed yarn, the latter process being 
rare. Bleaching is the process of 
freeing textile fabrics and fibers 
from their natural color and render- 


ing them white or nearly so. The 


ordinary or chlorine method of 
bleaching cotton is as follows: 
(a) Boiling off—The goods are 
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boiled in a kier for six or seven 
must be used. 

3) Dyed cloth is cloth that has 
heen dyed in the piece after weav- 
ing. 

(4) Colored cloth is cloth that has 
been woven with dyed yarns. 


Cotton ean be dyed at any stage 
of manufacture. lt is most largely 
dyed in the yarn, then in the piece, 
and then in the raw stock, dyeing 
in the sliver or roving being rare. 
Cotton has distinct dyeing qualities 
of its own and requires different 
kinds of dyes and different methods 
of applicaation than is the case with 
wool, silk, or other fibers... Wool is 
usually dyed at the boil, and silk 
in luke warm baths, but cotton is 
usually not by any means always) 
dyed in cold solutions or else at 
temperatures under 100 degrees F. 
Cotton has little affinity for metal- 


lic mordants or for dyes belonging 


to the mordant, acid, or basic 
groups, but has a definite affinity 
for the direct cotton dyes and also 
for tannic acid. 


There is a great and imecreasing 
muititude of dyestuffs, but they can 
be grouped under five heads: 

1. Direct cotton dyes. 

2. Basic dyes. 

3. Acid dyes. | 

4. Mordant dyes. 

5. Insoluble dyes. 

1. The direct cotton dyes are 
largely used for dyeing cotton. Most 
of them though bright, and in some 
cases fast to light, are not fast to 
washing with soap, and to remedy 
this they have to be put through 
an after process called diazotizing 
and developing, in which they are 
treated with nitrous acid and then 
with a developer, which changes the 
dye to one insoluble in water. 
Among direct cotton dyes. the sul- 
phur colers are characterized by 
a high degree of fastness to light 
and washing and are becoming of 
increasing importance. 

2. The basic dyes are the oldest 
artificial colors known, the first one 
of this group being obtained in 
i856. They are salts of organic ba- 
sis, and though direct colors for 
wool and silk they dye cotton only 
with the. aid of a “mordant,” by 
which is meant a substance that is 
able to unite with both the fiber 
and the coloring matter, and in this 
way fix a dye on a fiber for which 
otherwise it has no affinity. The 
mordant used in this case is usual- 
ly tannic acid, which is fixed with 
salts of antimony or iron before the 
dyeing. Frequently direct dyes are 
“topped” with basic dyes, the direct 
dye acting in this case as mordant. 

3. The acid dyes are largely used 
for dyeing woo! and silk, but are 
very rarely used for cotton. 

(Continued Next Week.) 
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Durable 


Will not contract 


or stretch with 
change of weather 
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Wooden Lug 
Strap 


Bit History 


A little over three years ago Mr. Geo. F. Ivey, Superin- 
tendent of the Ivey Cotton Mill at Hickory, N. C., real- 
ized the need of better lug straps for the looms in his weave 
room. 


Living in the Piedmont section of the South, which is 
so rich in that inimitable wood — hickory—and knowing its 
wonderful tensile and elastic qualities, its extreme tough- 
uess, he found right at his door the material that would 
give all the qualities of the perfect lug strap, namely, 
STRENGTH, DURABILITY AND ELASTICITY. 


It is not necessary to tell here of the many experi- 
ments and tests made in his cotton mill at Hickory, N. C. 
Suffice it to say that from those tests resulted 


Ivey’s Wooden Lug Strap 


Beginning the manufacture on a small scale, the sale 
of this strap has grown by leaps and bounds and now in 
the short space of three years 


Over 175,000 Have Been Sold 


These sales continue to grow and more than 400 mills 


In the United States, Canada and 
England 


are now using them on their looms. 


Prices and samples sent on applica- 
tion. 


Picker Sticks of our We make Improved Leather 
guaranteed quality Covered Binders 


Ivey Manufacturing Co. 
Hickory. N. C., 


Elastic 


Most 


Economical 
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Great Interest In Contest. 


We believe that 
tributed to the present contest on 
Help” are 


— 


more closely read and are creating 


the arti¢éles con- 
“Management of 


more interest than those contribu- 
ted to any other contest. 

Several of the older superintend- 
ents who have been followmg very 
that 


been 


diseussion tell us 
ideas have 


closely the 
many valuable 
brought out. 
On account of the large number 
of papers it will be impossible Tor 
us to publish all of them this 
month and it will probably be the 
middie of December before all ‘of 


them can be printed. 


Number Twenty -Six. 


oo question of managing help, 
I think, is a deep one, and one 
that takes good common sense and 
judgement, and | think every man 
as an overseer of a room ought to 
be that kind of a man. Also, there 
is lots of different things to consid- 
er in managing help, as everyone 
has a different disposition, and one 
cannot talk to all of them the same 
way as some are easter to manage 
than others but all work under the 
same rules in the mill. Whatever 
ecenditions. the overseer should 
weigh himself and always see if he 
is right, and I think he should be 
very positive with his help, and 
teach his second hand and section 
hands to treat all help alike, and 
should have no pets. Should your 
work run badly sometime, the over- 
seer and all his men should keep 
cool, for the hands are already wor- 
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Management Help 


tle with them, and let them know 
you are very sorry to do this, buf 
you cannot allow them the privi- 
lege you 3 not allow your other 
help, and let them see you are de- 
termined to carry out your rules in 
the mill, whatever they may be. 
Also, sometimes we have them walk 
out and say nothing to any one. If 
this is a child and has father or 
mother, I thimk, they ought to be 
sent for at onee, find out why he 
or she went out this way, unless 
they were very ill. Have them get 
the child back at onee. Don't tet 
them wait until dinner or tomorrow 
morning, and if the parents don't 
want to do it. your room will be 
better off without them, for this one 
has made a road for others to fol- 
low, if a case like this is overlook- 
ed. Furthermore, be very positive 
with your help do not hold conver- 
sations with them unless about 
thing about their work, and then as 
few words as can be said the bet- 
ter. Never tell one of your hands 
you are going to do something for 
them uniess you know you can do 
it. Take it to yourself: how badly 
disappointed you would be to have 
the promise of something and never 
get it. Also, T think it a very bad 
idea to let doffers go outside the 
mill between doff times, for they 
soon become so that doffing.is all 
they want to do. Tf anything else 
is called for them to do, they soon 
will demand extra pay for it. You 
can keep them under better con- 
trol in the mill. When they all get 
out together they are doing more 
or less damage to the mill, and 
harder for you to control after they 
get inside again. 

We have trouble sometimes about 
hands sending word they are sick. 
In a very short time after starting 
up you can se them visiting or going 
to town. Should any of your hands 
want off a day, I think it a good 
plan to let them off if you can, and 
when one stays out this way, the 


ried because the work is runningQyerseer should speak to him the 


bad. and nine chances out of 
if you go to them in a mad way you 
make them still more angry and 
they will say something to you 
which will cause you to run them 
out, or they themselves will walk 
out. I think the overseer and al! 
his men should get among the help 
and rush things all they can with- 
out a mad fit, and give all the en- 
ecouragement they can to them ali, 
and | find the help wt! do better 
than if they were fussing and curs- 
ing at them. Also, I find it best when 
you discharge a hand not to let 
them leave the mill until you set- 


ten next 


morning. Sometimes your 
hands do not want to work to this 
rule, your room will be better with- 
out them in the future. 

Never vary from your rules be- 
cause you are short of help. If you 
break your rules once you will be 
obliged to break them again. In a 
short time you might as well have 
no rules at all, and your influence 
with your help will gradually be 
worn out, and your word will be- 
come nothing with your help. Show 
to your help in every way you can 
that you are dome the right thing 
by them, and let them know you 


expect the same thing of them, and 
you will find but very few but what 
will do right by you if you carry 
your rules out to the letter in your 
room. 

When a hand comes to you to give 
their notice,. receive it pleasantly, 
and when you give them their time, 
tell them if around im your section 
again and want work, come and see 
you, for it is better to have them 
speak well of you than bad. I think 
in managing this way there is no 
one which does not have his in- 
fluence upon some one else. I would 
rather risk my chances this way in 
getting good help and keeping good 
help than the opposite. I also find 
it all right when many of your help 
has to stay out sick for them to 
send you word. Should anyone fail 
to do this, have your second hand 
send them to you the next morning, 
and the overseer should in a kindly 
way let them understand in the fu- 
ture you will expeet them to send 
you word in a case of sickness. 

If you have any that are stub- 
born and do not want to work wun- 
der your rules, your room will be 
better without them im the future. 
Be positive and truthful with all 
your help, make no promises which 
you eannot fulfill. 

I have given you my own practi- 
cal experience, and as I understand 
the contest and the rules that is 
what you want. F. 


Number Twenty-Seven. 


ANAGING help in cotton mills 


is a difficult problem and has 
been for a long time. Since the 
number of cotton mills has  in- 
creased so largely, it has become 
hard to get good help and manage 
them so as to gel good resuits and 
keep them. The overseer should 
be a gentlemen, temperate in all 
things. He should never get intoxi- 
cated or allow it among his help. 


He should not abuse the help im 
any way, but treat them as you 


would want them or anyone else to 
treat you. 

When you hire your help, tell 
them the truth and nothing but the 
truth. Do not flatter them or make 
hem believe tha you aré going to 
give them something for nothing, or 
a better job than they have. If you 
he to them when you hire them. 
they will lose confidence in you, 
and give you a great deal of trou- 
ble if they stay with you. When 
you hire help, tell them first what 
you expect of them. When they 
come to work they will not be dis- 
appomted and will be better satis- 
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fied and have more respect for you. 
Nine times out of ten they will stay 
with you and give you good service 
if they are of the working kind.. I 
mean by this that some people are 
regular loafers, or bums, and do not 
intend te give work for value re- 


ceived. The sooner you let this 
kind go, the better it is for the 
mill. 


felp during working hours, exce 
on matters pertaining to the work. 
Outside of work hours he should be 
as sociable as possible, always rec- 
ognizing them and talking tothem 
on any suhjeet that may come =f 
Do not have any pets in the mil! 
or out. When you go to them dur- 
ing work hours on business, talk 
to them in a cool, gentiemanly way, 
but be positive and kind and sec 
what you want done, is done. 

Now I want to emphasize the im- 
portance of having good overseers. 
All overseers want good help, but 
I must say this to their shame. 
Some will drink strong drink and 
not allow their help to do- so. Some 
will use vulgar and filthy talk and 
forhid it among the help. Others 
will gamble and swear, and not per- 
mit the help to do so. Last, but by 
no means least, there are overseers 
who will use their official influence 
fo seduce the women among the 
help and ruin their characters for- 
ever. It should not be so. All over- 
seers ought to be an example to 
their people and a Christian in 
every sense of the word. They 
should go to church and Sunday 
school and in the trinest sense they 
should live for God, honor His cause 
and help it all that they can. ; 

Judging from experience for many 
years in cotton mills, it Is my can- 
did belief that if the above is car- 
ried out that it will not be long be- 
fore we will have a better class of 
help in our mills. 


An overseer should not talk te pi 


Peacock. 


Number Twenty-Eight. 


HIS is a question hard to dis- 

euss however well you may 
know how to manage. I am not 
egotistical when I say that I am 
considered a good manager of help 
but being able to keep plenty of 
help during the panic while over- 
seering In a mill in one of the Caro- 
linas when other mills were suf- 
fering for the want of help and ke 
agents on the road. stealing help 
from other mills wherever they 
could get them IT think preves it, but 


-T admit, that | am sometimes sur- 


prised that my help like me for I 
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um quick tempered and have on a 
few oeeasions had to have recourse 


“To my fists when some obstreperous 


fellow used too abusive language 
probably from being too much 
under the influence of intoxicants 
ithe other fellow | mean and not 
me as I don't drimk). However iI 
never had a scrap that I didn't re- 
gret. it after it was over and one oc- 
casion made friends with a fellow 
after I had whipped him and work- 
ed him a year afterwards without 
any more trouble, but I deplore all 
such oecurrences and advise all 
young overseers just starting out to 
avoid them if there is any honorable 
way out of it, because it rarely does 


any good. To be successful you 
“Ton’'t want to have your help 


afraid of you, but on the contrary 
you want to gain their confidence 
and with it their love, esteem and 


respect and when you have suc- 
ceeded in that then your sailing 
ought to be smooth enough. Now, 


where the rub comes is to try and 
inake the work run better so they 
will have afi easier time and can 
inake more, then be Kind and pleas- 
ant to all so long as they will bear 
it. Of eourse you will find one oc- 
casionally that won't bear good 
treatment, then you have to use your 
best judgment but never have any 
“pets.” Give all what is due them, 
no more and no tess, then you will 
be dome right by your employers 
and employees. One thing I always 
impress on my hands is that I never 
inake any promises because a man 
never knows what might turn up 
‘hat would prevent his fulfilling his 
promise and if he did fail then he 
would lose their confidence. So the 
safest plan is to make no promises 
at all, but if you see where you can 
grant his or her request without 
any detriment, why by all means dc 
|. When I first started in the mil! 
it was eustomary for the overseers 
io look as sour visaged as possible 
and try to keep the help at a dis- 
fance as much as possible and when 
they spoke to the help or were 
spoken to answered in a gruff, short 
manner that was calculated to dis- 
courage any attempt on the part of 
the hand to ¢arry on a conversa- 
lion with him and when I left that 
first mill te take one step of promo- 
tion in another I found to my pleas- 
ant surprise an altogether different 
5 Ar of man as overseer. He was 
olly and friendly to all and I would 
frequently hear him joking some- 
one and after having been used to 
the other kind of man I said to 
him one day: “Mr. —, it seems to 
ine you would be afraid to go on 
with your help like you do for fear 
you would lose control of them.” 
And he said, “No, No. They know 
ine and know what it means to 
‘ross me or disobey any of my rules 
and besides that i a mistaken idea 
some men have that they must 
never jolly their help.” I have 
found he was right. A man to be 
4 successful manager of help should 
/¢ a born leader of men and a good 
Judge of human nature and if he 


wants to be obeyed he should know 2 


ow to obey and any faults he has 
le Ought to strive to eversome such 
is quick temper, lack of patience, 
“lc. He should be honorable and up- 
‘ight, conseientious, sober and mor- 
il if he igs not a Christian and should 
ot countenanee drunkenness, im- 
‘novality, or any of those sort of 
lings that have been the cause of 
°Ople in other walks of life looking 
jown on our eotten mill people as a 
hole class of a degraded set which 
‘as been an erroneous idea on their 


art all along. We have always 
liad as good people in the mills as 
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elsewhere but we have had the bad 
ones too. But the trouble is they 
show up worse where we have s0 
many gathered together and a de- 
plorable fact is some of our milis 
haven't striven hard enough te 
press the evils. In summing up the 
requisites of a good manager of 
help I would say be honest, kind, 
but firm, 
Overseer Carding. 


Number Twenty -Nine. 


NE can hear almost daily ex- 

pressions from manufactu- 
rers and superintendents of cotton 
mills, that the worst trouble they 
experience is with the help. You 
will hear that cotton mill help is 
scarce and the help which can be 
secured is nowadays of the float- 
ing, good-for-nothing kind. This 
may be true to a certain extent, but 
as there are two sides to every ques- 
tion, there are two sides to the help 
problem. I will try to show that it 
is not altogether the help who are 
to blame for the existing conditions. 
The management of the help has a 
good share in this particular issue. 
Take, for instance, the case of a 
superintendent or a manager of a 
cotton mill when he wants to en- 
gage a overseer for one of the de- 
partments of his mill, He will call 
for references as to his character, 
ability. age, family, etc. However, 
in a geod many cases the ability of 
the overseer to manage help is not 
inquired imto, and this is a great 
mistake. It is a well known fact 
that oversers who do not know any 
too much about their business, but 
know how to manage help, make 
much better marks than those 
overseers who are well up in their 


profession, but. lacking in the abil- 


ity to manage help successfully. 

The management of help is so 
important that every overseer 
should make it his duty to stop 
each day to consider it and find out 
the best method to make the work 
interesting to his help and elevate 
them to a higher standard of gen- 
eral utility. In the first place the 
overseer should determine whether 
he can be something more to the 
help than just an overseer, that is 
to see if he is man enough to set 
himself a standard of moral -life 
and the faithful diseharge of his 
duties toward his employers, two 
points which are of genera! value 
as we shall see further on. 

The next move an overseer should 
consider is the systematizing of his 
departments, if there is not already 
a good system installed. Work un- 
der a system means more work, bet- 
ter work and cheaper work. The 
help understand a good system, and 
will be better satisfied, quickly find- 
ing out that a system helps them 
along nicely and that their work 
will be easier. After the help gets 
accustomed to the system show 
them how to avoid false moves and 
teach them that one false move, re- 
peated fifty times a day, amounts to 
Oo many minutes a day, and so many 
minutes a day will amount to so 
many minutes a week, a month and 
a year. Figure out to them that 
one false move would cost the com- 
pany so many dollars a year, which 
amount could be used to better the 
wages or general conditions. Try to 
impress on them that false moves 
and motions have brought more than 
one mill close to the wall or smash- 
ed them altogether. They may not 


altogether see into this at once, but 
if you continue the teaching they 
will finally take an interest in it, 
and knowing you to be a man, will 
readily follow your 


instructions. 


While this teaching process is going 
on observe one most important 
pom, in fact the most important 
point in managing help. This point 
is: give your help credit for good 
and enough work. Tell them that 
you appreciate their work and ex- 
press a wish that they may move 
aiong these lines in the future. 
Probably better results 
shown in the future as there is al- 
ways room for improvement. We 
all have in our hearts room for a 
little well deserved praise and when 
we do receive it, it makes us hap- 
py. So do not wait until your help 
are in the grave and the tombstone 
tells the world what good people 
they were, but deliver your praise 
in person when it is due. You will 
find that the help, who receive their 
share of deserved praise will come 
to work with joy, doing all they 
can for you, because they know that 
you are a man that wants to, and 
does, the right thing and a depart- 
ment governed under such a rule 
is bound to be successful. When- 
ever you have to reprimand, do it 
firmiy, but manly, acting more like 
a teacher than an overseer and the 
reprimand will take root. 

An overseer, I think is called by 
the. wrong name, that is, in my 
estimation, he should be called 
teacher, which in reality he is, or 
should be. The teaching quality 
counts more than the oversight and 


in. fact oversight without teaching, work 


cannot be accomplished. ‘Now a 
teacher, for example, must possess 
any amount of patience, if he has 
not this he must try to acquire il 
for without it he cannot be a teach- 
r or overseer. When you have 
taught your help the cost of lost 
motion and false moves, and wasted 
limes, the waste of material is a 
factor not to be trified with and 
n a good many cases help are 
wasteful because they do not know 
any better. They are not abie to 
figure the cost of material imto dol- 


lars and cents, for they may not 
think of it, and there is where a 
teacher comes im with his advice. 


Go out mto the mill yard, say once “The same thing as his help. 


a day and you may be surprised to 
find skewers, bobbins, spools, quills, 
shutties, even pieces of cloth, thrown 
out of the windows. No if you will 
pick up the different articles which 
came out of your department, show 
them to your help, and tell them 
the cost of same, also what the cost 
would amount to in one year ,if this 
wasteful manipulation was kept up 
No doubt this would leave a good 
impression especially if they are 
told that these small drains on a 
concern may cause it to collapse. 
So you can readily see when the 
overseer comes im as teacher, 
and I could name a good many more 
items which come under the same 
heading. One more item, though, 
I must mention, which is this. Hang 
up a card on your desk or any other 
place, which should read “Smile, 
darn you, smile.” And another one 
reading “Do It Now.” And still an- 
other one, “Keep clean and do not 
spit on the Floor.” 

If you can smile a cherry good 
morning to every one, you wil) feel 
better yourself, if you do things 
when they ought to be done, you will 
never be behind, and if you will 
and the others keep clean, it will 
be a blessing to the cotton mill. The 
time wilil-draw near when cotton 
mill people will not be looked upon 
as they are now, but as they ought 
to be looked upon. The overseer 
of the future will not be simply an 
overseer, but will have to a man ir 
the fullest sense of the word. He 
will have to be a teacher, but not 


will belo 


one that you cannot carry out. 


i 


one who trys to make angels out 
of his help, but useful people who 
are loyal to the concern they are 
working for, who will stay with 
their employers because they find 
them men who will help revolution- 
ize the present system of running 
cotton mills. . 
" The overseer must be the man 
establish the new and coming 
regime and the man who is inclin- 
ed to follow the old tracks will be 
left on the roadside, perhaps not 
knowing why. Conditions are sure 
to change in a different direction 
from their present state, but maybe 
not in the way I have outlined 
above. 

Humanicus. 


Number Thirty. 


N managing help, do you carry 
yourself in a respectable way? 
If not the writer would suggest that 
you think of it for a moment. I! 
would suggest that the overseer be 
a Christian man, not the kind that 
gets too good to run his job, but 
a genuine Christian, the kind that 
makes a man want to do his full 
duty in every respect. If the over- 
seer should not chose this way, he 
should at least be of moral charac- 
ter and endeavor | his peo- 
ple in the right we... \. you 
find a mill where the overseers are 
interested in church work, or any 
that is for the right, then 
you will find a good village, and you 
are apt to find a contented set of 
help as well as willing: help. The - 
writer has found mill villages 
where, when Sunday came, the 
overseer took their help off to the 
woods to gamble all day and in- 
duige in all manner of wicked 
things.. When they returned to the 
mill the next day they were feeling 
so dadly that they could hardly 
work. First one gets off, then an- 
other, and before long the machin- 
ery is stopped; meaning a big loss 
to the company. It also means a 
black mark for the overseer and he 
cannot protest for he is guilty of 
want 
to suggest to the superintendent to 
watch this kind of thing, and to the 
overseers, if guilty, not to repeat 
the offense. Im such an overseer. 
the hein large and small, lose con- 
fidence. 
An overseer should be on the job 


always, and teach the help to do 
likewise. Teach the people to look 
upon their work as a matter of 


business, not a personal feeling. 

I think that we should have more 
teaching in the mills. Often we 
scold them when we ought to teach 
them kindiv. I do not think that 
help should be abused and it is bet- 
ter to discharge a man than to say 
mean things to him, for often things 
are said that result in worse things 
later on. I do not believe in pet- 
ting. I think that we should con- 
sider it a matter of business and 
be for business in a busmes way. 

Always be careful in discharging 
help. Be sure that to know what 
you are doing and have a justifiable 
cause. Any one can discharge help 
but who is able to keep them, and 
get good results? 


We should not promise a thing 
that we cannot do. It is better 
not to make a rule than to make 
You 
should be careful how you approach 
your help. Never lose control of 
yourself. Always keep your temper 
no matter what occurs. Approach 
your help in a business way, will- 
ing to do the right, and you will 


(Continued on Page 8.) 
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Management of Help. 
(Continued from Page 7) 
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find your troubles greatly reduced 
A man when angry, is not capable 
of doing Dusimess. 

Never allow anything to be pul 
off until tomorrow which can be 
done today. Teach your help to do 
all they ean for tomorrow neve! 
comes, Sometimes we hear that a 
certain overseer is too striet. I do 
not think a man can be too strict, 
though he can be too mean. There 
is a difference in the two. Teach 


your help their full duty and be 
there to see that they do it. [t is a 
good rule, after you have called 


the attention of a hand to a certain 
thing, to return shortly and see i! 
it is done, and if not, why? Never 
dispute with your help. Just a few 
words in a business way and all is 
over. I do not think that we should 
stir up confusion or allow it be- 
tween help and employer. Teach 
friendship and love. Impress the 
word, business instead of personal 
feeling and all will be well. 

The more teaching, the more 
training we have the more capable 
our help will be. I think that we 
ean reach the hearts of our people 
by teaching them that they should 
be ashamed to do a thing wrong 
Otherwise they will become care- 
less and care not what they do, and 
prefer doing wrong rather than 
right. 

The leader of the people musi 
‘be careful to set a good example 
Treat other people's -children as 
you would have them treat yours. 
Uphold the higher type of manhood 
and womanhood, for if there is arry- 
thing we need it is manly men and 
womanly women. Heip raise the 
standard of higher morality. Bear 
in mind that you should do busi- 
ness in a business-like way. 

7 B. W. K. 


Number Thirty-One. 


will say in the beginning that 

this is a. broad subject. It is 
somewhat natural for some people 
to be leaders or managers of help, 
while there are others who never 
make a leader or manager. It is 
not in them to be leaders. 

slo be a good leader or manager 
a man should live such a life so his 
help can afford to respect him. 

Every man has a certain amount 
of influence whether it be good or 
bad. An overseer should be very 
particular as to his conduct in the 
mill and out of the mill. His help 
is watching him more or less all the 
lime. He should be kind and con- 
siderate to his help, but firm in his 
decisions. When occasion requires 
him to reprove a hand, approach 
him as he would be wished to be 
approached and talk to him in a 
plain and business-like way and if 
he has any good in him in a large 
number of cases you will sueceed 
in getting him to do what you want 
done. An overseer should be a 
leader and net a driver. Driving 
heip passed out the back gate long 
ago. 

If there is any misunderstanding 
between an overseer and a hand he 
should hold his temper and explain 
the matter as plainly as he can in 
a gentlemanly manner and if the 
hand does not want to be reason- 


In a large number of cases he 
will reconsider the matter and ap- 
ply to you again for work and inde 
a better hand than before: 

An overseer should live a clean 
and set an example for his help, 
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Wear the same face every day that 
he wears on Sunday. 
When you meet your help on the 
street do not turn your back 4 
them, but speak kindly to them. 
will make them respect 


Nomber Thirty-Three. 

B HERE is but one way of man- 

aging cotton mill help suecess- 
fully, That is to build more houses 
and keep plenty of help. Plenty o! 
heip..makes good help, searcity 
help anakes poor help. If there is 
a mill in a healthy locality, with 
good water, churches and school: 
and has empty. houses, then ther: 
js something wrong with the man- 
agement of the machinery. withing 
the mill. Now in order to fill you: 
houses up, cul down your hous: 
rent, and let them have coal at cost 
By doing this you will! find that you 
will always have plenty of help anc 
good help. By adopting this meth- 


od overseers should in reality b: 
overseers, instead of only being 
called overseers. 

Catspaw. 
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O be a successful manager of 
all classes of help we must 
have a knowledge of human nature 
and to gain this knowledge requires 
constant study, for we seldom. find 
two persons who can be approached 
alike.. A knowledge of human na- 
ture, with a thorough experience of 
what the work is and how it should 
be done, are the three greatest prin- 
ciples toward successful manage- 
ment of help. However a man may 
have the above qualities and be 
lacking in the gift of speech and 
courtesy to adopt his orders to the 
understanding of his help. There is 
another crowning virtue and that 
is a big heart, a heart that is im- 
partial to any one and advocates 
honesty between help and employ- 
er. A man cannot enjoy peace of 
mind who manages his help under 
the hammer principle for he and his 
help are in hot water a large part 
of the time. We must be firm and 
strict and let the help know that we 
mean exactly what we say to them. 
The best time to conquer help ai 
the moment of engagement to work. 
There they should be given to un- 
derstand what will be required of 
them, all rules read to them and 
told what their pay 
Should they go contrary wo what 
they have been told they should be 
discharged at once in a quiet and 
business-like way and told your rea- 
son for doing so. If they apply for 
work again, have the same under- 
standing before letting them go to 
work not mentioning the first time 
they were discharged. The second 
time the rules are broken, discharge 
them again, telling them never to 
ask you for work again, as you ex- 
pected them to be honest and carry 
out of the rules of the company. 
The correct placing of help is of 
great value. They should be placed 
so that they will fit the work. This 
is of value not only to the employer, 
but also to the business manager, 
and the hand himself. A poor hand 
in one bdlaee makes a good hand in 
another. Some cannot keen up their 
work in one part of the room, but 
will do so if ehanged to another. 


rabie just quietly settle up with him. Doe not put a poor hand with a good 
one to learn how, but place two 
poor ones together, so that they will 
profit by each other’s mistakes. If 
help are discovered stopping a few 
minutes before stopping time or 
coming in late in the morning, the 


i 


_school master, etc. 
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best thing is to tell such help that 
the last few or the first few min- 
utes. of the day are worth just as 
much as any other during the day 
We pay the same price for them. 
Other heip are often found in other 
places in the room and out of their 
own places. The best thing is to tel! 
them to stay at their place all the 
time, for they are paid to stay 
there all the time. 

Never use profane language wher: 
the help can hear you. A manager 
of help has a good deal to do with 
molding character, especially among 
the younger help. Some of them 
will always follow in his ‘footsteps. 

It is best when you meet your 
help on the street, to always speak 
to them and give them a word of 
encouragement and tell them that 
you want to see them at church and 
Sunday school. Never mention their 
work to them on the street and they 
will soon see that you are inter- 
ested tn them outside the mill as 
well as mside which will cause them 
to be better heip and easier to con- 
trol when thev are working under 
yo. 


This subject, the management of 


help, is a broad one and much can 
be written on it} Bemg a manager 
of help calis forth many different 
kinds of talent. He must be the doe- 
tor, detective, awyer, minister, 
Tins work is at 
par and is as honorable as any 
other profession. If the manager 
realizes his place he will make 


.@ good manager and fil his place. 


And when he fits his place, the help 
will fit, theirs Jim. 


Number Thirty-Two. 


HE best way to manage help 

in a cottoa mill is to be strict- 
ly honest and truthful with them, 
using strict discipline with § the 
proper discretion. Overseers and 
superintendents should be good 
judges of human nature. They 
should be well versed in their work, 
active and ever on the alert to see 
(hat the help does the work prop- 
erly at all times and not stay away 
from them long enough for the help 
to become careless and indolent. 
Keep your help busy and you will 
find that you have a more content- 
ed set of people than if you let 
them run about the mill, _ telling 
tales and gossiping. 

The greatest trouble with the cot- 
ton mill labor of to-day is careless- 
ness, laziness and imcompetent 
overseers and superintendents. 
Overseers should be the first at their 
posts of duty and the last to leave 
them. They should respect the 
helyn and conduct themselves in 
such a manner that the help will re- 
spect them. 

There is no iron clad rule that 
can be laid down in a cotton mill. 
The rules have to be flexible at 


“Limes, depending on conditions such 


as the weather and locality, and the 
class of people engaged in the work. 
The overseer should be broad- 
minded enough to look over’ the 
situation and adapt himself to it, 
throwing himself in as a leader and 
overcoming the bad qualities of the 
help. There are a great many ways 
to eontrol labor and sometimes I 
thing that the knowledge of manag- 
ing has to be born in a man. You 
cannot control labor in a small mill 
Village or country town in the same 
Way that you control them in a large 
mill center. In a large mill center 
strict discipline and business meth- 
ods is the best plan. In the smaller 
Villages and towns I think it best, 
and have gotten the best results, by 
handling the help as one large fam- 
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ily and cultivating a friendly feel- 
ing amongst the people, looking af- 
ter their interest so far as it is just 
and right. 
do not thinks that it pays any 
company, or does the labor any good 
to allow them to be silouchly and 
slovenly. There should not be too 
much done for them. They should 
» taught to rely on themselves and 
ive within their incomes, stay oul 
of debt and save a dollar for a rainy 


day. Finding these traits means 
finding a good hand. 
Allow no loafers around your 


place or in your mill. I would ra- 
ther to-day have everv hobo south 
of the Mason and Dixon line know 
that I did not want them in my 
mill. They demoralize the minds of 
the settled people with flowery tales 
of the great beyond. I do not chink 
that the cotton mill help of to-day 
require so much humoring and pet- 
ting. There has been too much of 
that in our Southern mills and it 
has done much injury to the labor 
itself and the milis aiso. 

if | fail to mterest the help I! 
dismiss them. I never considered 
it a dishonor to obey my superior. 
Our government, that we look to 
to protect our lives and property, 
has very strict laws which we have 
to respect and obey. Why should 
any man, or set of men, object to 
discipline and trainmmg that will ben- 
efit, the younger minds as they grow 
up? If they have to work, is ii 
not better to be trained so that they 
will be a eredit to themselves and 
society, than not to be trained 
making themselves a burden to so- 
ciety. 

Of course, good running work is 
essential to good help. Nime timer 
out of ten, good help and every one 
minding their own business will 
make good running work. [I know 
that the dispositions of people are 
not alike, but there are very few 
who will not do well, when they 
find that you mean what you say 
and will not stand for anything ex- 
ce~t the right. 

When employing hands, whether 
they be experienced or green hands 
tell them what you expect to pay 
them and the work you expect in 
return. .Talk it over to them in a 
way that they will understand and 
help them all you can until they be- 


come accustomed to the machines ‘ 


and the place. Be pleasant at al! 
times, but positive. Be careful as 
to what you promise and always do 
exactly what you promise. 

I find that the best way to man- 
age children and young people is 
by talking with and advising their 
parents. And where I have the co- 
operation of the parents, I find very 
little trouble in managing the chil- 
dren. Where I cannot get the help 
of the parents I take the children 
personally, I believe it the right 
thing to talk to them, and listen. 
Loo, as to what they expect to make 
of themselves in the future and ad- 
vise them what to do and how to 
conduct themselves. 

Religion is a mighty good thing 
but preaching and running a cot- 
ton mill are two separate jobs. I 
like to meet my help at Sunday 
school and church and think that it 
creates a closer feeling between us. 
I also like to see them have some 
amusement besides the church, for 
“All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.” Yazoo. 


“T made money with my voice once 
in grand opera.” 


“In grand opera?” 
“I should say so; I hollere4 for the 
carriages.” —Ex. 


We make the 
Best Picker Sticks 


HICKORY, 


THE BEST LUG STRAP 


HAS HAD UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS 
OVER 400 MILLS ARE USING 


IVEY’S WOODEN LUG STRAP 


IVEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Improved 
Leather Covered Binders 


A. H. Washburn, President 


WASHBURN PRESS 


(RAY PRINTING CO.) 
Commercial, Halftone and Color Printing 


F. H. Washburn, Treas. & Manager 


28 West Trade Street 
Phone 342 


Engraving, Embossing and Lithographing 


BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
MADE TO ORDER 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Economical Cotton 


Dyeing 


and Bleaching 


In the Psarski Dyeing Machine 


¥ 


Sulphur—Devel 


BLEACHING Bleached and 


HOSIERY — brvexs It is not 


oped— 
Done Equally Well 
RAW STOCK DYEING— The goes 


Is not rolled imto balls and strings. 


washed PERFECTLY CLEAN-—FREE FROM CHLORI: OR ACID. 
3% hours to batch. Is not pounded and twisted i 


No Boiling Out—-No Tangles Yarns are left Smooth and in perfect condition for 

SKEIN DYEING—"e Boiling Ou—No 

size of machine does 300 pounds to batch, SULPHUR OR DEVELOPED 
Reushed-—No 


Fibre 


Vat Dyes 
to cards im as good condition as directly from bales. 


into practically waste. 


required No Sorting No Damaged. 


15 to 20 per cent Saving in Drugs 


| 3167 Fulton Road 


The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OMAN Agent 
24 Vewnart Avenue 
PMiiwaukee 


Wis 


0. BOOTH, Agent 
178 Ccean Avenue 
Atlentic City. J. 


Joke On Napoleon. 


Napoleon was returning from Rus- 
sia. 

Gathering his great coat about his 
ears he remarked: “The weather 
man appears to be doing a Russian 
business.” 

Whereupon half of his army de- 
serted—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


The unconscious stranger lay on 
the sidewalk breathing heavily and 
groaning. Two teeth were missing, 
his eyes were marked and his nose 
was bleeding. 

“Who can he be?” said the crowd 
again and again. 


“I guess he was some  peace- 


maker,’ suggested the amubulanee 
surgeon, surveying the wreckage.— 
Buffalo Express. 
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Get A Certificate. 

When you buy ticket to 
Atlanta be sure to get a certificate 
for uniess there are a certain num- 
ber of these certificates the return 
low rate will not be given. Tell your 
ticket agent to see page 5 of Jom 
Passenger Tariff Exe. No. 5090, of 
the. Southeastern Passenger 
ciation, 


your 


Asso- 


Our Representatives at Atlanta. 


As stated last week everybody 
whe attends the meeting of the 
Southern Textile Association at At- 
lanta, Go. on next Saturday will 
wear a button on which will be a 
number corresponding to the num- 
ber opposite his name in the roll 
book. 

David Clark, editor, and 8. Hamp- 
ton Smith, traveling representative 
will be present and wish to have the 
opportunity of meeting our 
seribers. 


sub- 
Their numbers will be: 
David Clark 142. 

. Hampton Smith 792. 


wh 


Please introduce yourself when 


you see these numbers. 


Cotton Holding Plans. 

Any movement that has for its 
object the prevention of the de- 
pression of cotton below the present 
level, meets with our co-operation 
and approval. We favor a‘ fair 
price for the staple and almost as 
much opposed to a price below ten 
cents as we were to the high prices 
that prevailed during the past sea- 
son. 

We are not favorably impressed 
however with the holding plan 
proposed by the cotton 
growers with the assistance of cer- 
tain New York financial interests 
for we remember the old story of 
the wolf in sheep’s clothing, 


which is 


The plan promises to advance 
the grower $25 a bale upon his cot- 
ton, based on the market value at 
the time of the loan. No interest 
will be paid upon the loan, the only 
charge being #1 a bale, which is re- 
garded as a legitimate minimum 
charge for expense of grading and 
handling. The cotton is not held, 


nor taken from channels of trade, 
but is plaeed at the best advantage. 
The grower is given the right to 


designate the day of sale prior to 


January i, 1912, and will partici-+- 
pale in any advance in price to the 
extent of three-fourths of the rise 
of the market. 

In the first place we do not think 
any such plan ts either feasible or 
necessary for the farmers of the 
South with the assistance of the 
banks are, we believe, fully able to 
hold any reasonable amount of the 
present crop. 

The farmers are very generally 
in good financial condition ard can 
without much hold the 
bulk of the cotton which they have 
raised. Where the farmer 
have money he can easily borrow 
seven or eight cents per pound from 
the banks of the nearest town for 
banks: do not desire better collateral 
than cotton. 

If the farmer really wants to hold 
his cotton he can do so and he 
needs no help from New York. 
Should such a plan as proposed be 
put into effect and the contro! of 
a large amount of cotton get into 
the hands of New York interests, i 
would be used as club to prevent 
an advance and defeat the very ob- 
ject of the farmers. It can not be 
shown that cotton below ten cents, 
increases the margin of profit in 
goods and varns and we do know 
that such a price puts the farmer 
on a no profit basis. 

If cotton stays at its present fig- 
ure or goes to a lower level there 
will undoubtedly be a 


distress 


must 


heavy de- 
crease in acreage for the coming 
year which will mean high prices 
for the following season. We be- 
lieve it is much better for the farm- 
er. to receive a fair price now than 
to squeeze the farmer one season 
and ruin the mills with high prices 
the next season. 

Stability of price at a reasonable 
figure is greatly to be desired both 
by the cotton manufacturer and the 
cotton grower and it begins to ap- 
pear that State aid will be neces- 
sary to defeat the efforts of the 
speculative interests. 


The Total Cotten Supply. 


Washington, Nov. 25.—The pre- 
liminary report of the bureau of the 
census on the supply and distribu- 
tion. of eotton for the two-month 
period, from September 1 -to Octo- 
ber 31, with comparative statistics 
for the same period of 1909, as an- 
nounced at 10 a. m. today, is as fol- 
lows: 


it. 1910 


Supply: 
Stocks held at be- 

ginning of per- 

jod .. .. +» 4,375,081 4,040,040 
9,199,608 6,992,942 
12,982 


Ginnings.. 


Net imports 10,620 
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DISTRIBU TION, 
Exports.... 2,433,909 2,003,389 


Consumption. . 776,826 950,630 
In cotton 392,741 35797 
In all other st’s... 384,085 393,533 


Stocks held at end 


of period 1,375,031 5,291,945 


By manufacturers 783,105 696,524 
In cotton states .. 447,373 355,476 
In all other st'ts 06,732 340,048 
In independent 

warehouses 2,744,538 2.428.136 
In cotton states .. 2,670,025 2,249,217 
In all other st ts. 74,513 178,919 
Elsewhere. . 3,846,881 2,168,285 

Total.. 10,585,259 8,045,964 


The statistics are in running Dales, 
including linters, except foreign cot- 
ton and exports have been reduced 
to bales. 

Returns of cotton consumed and 
of stocks held at mills and in inde- 
pendent warehouses and public 
storage places were collected 
through canvasses by agents and by 
mail. The stock shown under the 
classification “Elsewhere” were not 
secured through actual canvass but 
by deduction, this quantity 
the difference between the 


being 
total! 
supply and the sum of the exports 
and that consumed during the pe- 
riod and held by manufacturers and 
warehousemen at the close of the 
period. 


Program of Atlanta Meeting. 

The first session of the Atlanta 
meeting will be called te order by 
President M. G. Stone at 41 a. m., 
Saturday, December 2nd, in the 
Convention Hall of the Kimball Ho- 
tel. 

An Address of Welcome will be 
delivered by some Atlanta represen- 
tative. 

Response to Address of Welcome 
by A. B. Carter, of Athens, Ga. 

“Weaving and Designing” by Hen- 
ry W. Atkinson, of Athens, Ga. 

At this session all members will 
register and badges and buttons will 
be issued, 


Afternoon Session. 


The afternoon session will be call- 
ed to order at 2 p. m., and the fol- 
lowing papers will be read: | 

“Power Reduction by Alignment” 
by Geo. W. Logegie, of Boston, Mass. 

“The Spinning Room” by Chas. 
M. Stoy, of Anniston, Ala. 

“Waste Reduction” by D. D. Tow- 
ers, of Canton, Ga. 

“Little Things in a Mill” by W. L. 
Lowry, of Monroe, N. C. 

“Story of Coal Tar” by Prof. J. 


H. Halstead, of West Raleizh,. N. 6. 


Discussion of each paper will be 
open to any member after the read- 
ing of the paper is completed. 

Night Session. 

A full entertainment program 
has been arranged by the local ma- 
chinery and mill men, which in- 
cludes a theater party and other 
i\eatures. 


| 
Ca 
1.00 
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now grinding 
s. C. 


J. G. Roach has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at Walhalia, 8. C. 


Henry Howard 
cards at Pendleton, 


J. D. Arnold has resigned as over- 
seer of twisting at Pendleton, 8. C. 


L.. B. Himes bas resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Anna Cotton 
Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


Ww. A. Henderson has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Holt- 
Williamson Mills, Fayetteville, N.C. 


Frank L. Helms is now grinding 
cards at the Monroe (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


Cc. W. Moore is how overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Fort 
Valley (Ga.) Yarn Mills. 


A. B. Smith, of the Olympia Mills, 
Columbia, 8. C., was visiting in Gaff- 
ney, 8. G., this week. 


W. A. Skidmore has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Cow- 
pens (8. ©.) Mfg. Co. 


resigned as 
at Ware 


P. P. Manning has 
overseer of spinning 
Shoals, §. 


J. M. Sizemore is now overseer of 


spinning at the Bamberg (8. C.) 
Mill. 

C. J. Parham is now overseer of 
weaving at the LaGrange (Ga.) 
Mills, 

L. M. Odell is now overseer of 


carding and spinning at the Norwood 
(N. €.) Mills. 


Eli Stanley has resigned as over- 
seer of slashing with the Pelzer (S. 
C.) Mills No. 4, 


P. A. Traynham has accepted the 
position as overseer of spooling at 
the Ware Shoals (8 C.) Mfg. Co. 


Joe Castleberry has resigned as 
overseer of carding at the Hampton 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills; to accept a sim- 


ilar position with the Trion Mfg. Co. 
Forsyth, Ga. 


W. W. Brock has accepted the po- 


sition as overseer of spinning at 
Lavonia, Ga. 


W. €. Dorsey has resigned as sec- 
ond hand -.in winding at Bon Air, 
Ala. 


A. W. Haynes, of Huntsville, Ala. 
is now fixmg looms at the Barker 
Millis, Mobile, Ala. 


Elam Napper has accepted a posi- 
tion as machinist at the Glenola 
Mills, Eufaula, Ala. 


J. M. Kinsler, overseer of carding 
at, Pendieton, 8. C., has taken charge 
of the twisting also. 


_E. E. Shubrick has been promoted 
from card grinder to second hand in 
eard room at Pendleton, 8. C. 


D. FE. Brooks has been promoted 
to section hand in card room at Pen 
dleton, 8. C. 


J. M. Harmon of Cedar Falls, N. C.., 
has accepted position with the Fran- 
cis Cotton Mills. Biscoe, N. C. 


E. L. Bruton of Troy, N. C., is now 
grinding cards at the Francis Cot- 
ton Mills, Biseoe, N. C. 


R. L. Cumnock, Supt. of the Cox 
Mill, Anderson, 8. C., has been visit- 
ing at Atlanta, Ga. 


J. F. Beasley, of Piedmont, 8. C. 
is now overseer of slashing at Pelzer 
(S. C.) Mill No. 4. 


J. W. Bennett has aécepted the 
position of night overseer of carding 
and spinning at Fort Valley, Ga. 


Joe Clayton, of Lancaster, S. C.. 
has accepted a position as machin- 
ist at the Columbia (8S. C.) Mills. 


H. V. Deaver is now overseer of 
carding at the Maple Milis, Dillon, 
Ss. 6. 


W.M. MeDaniel of the Dilling 
Mill, Kings Mountain, N. C., has ac- 
cepted the position of overseer of 
weaving at the Anna Cotton Mills, of 
the same place. 


COMBERS, 
LAP MACHINE 


Jack Dodds has moved from Kos- 
cuisko (Miss.) Mills to Wesson, 
Miss. 


G. E. Denny, formerly with the 
Draper Company, is now fixing 
looms at Covington, Ga. 


John 8. Lockman, of Bon Air, 
Ala., has accepted the position of 
overseer of spinning at the Abing- 
don Millis, Huntsville, Ala. 


Cc. BE. Estes has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
weaving at the Elm City Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga. 


Ben Wilson has resigned his posi- 
tion at Lancaster, 8. C., and accept- 
ed a position as machinist with the 
Victory Mfg. Co., Fayetteville, N. C. 


G. T. Comber of Gastonia, N. C.., 
has accepted position of master me- 
chanic at the Walton Cotton Mills, 
Monroe, Ga. 


G. R. Matthews of Eufaula, Ala., 
has accepted the position as over- 
seer of weaving at the Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


Arthur Turner has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
carding at the Hampton (Ga.) Cotton 
Mills. 


M. H. Hall, of the Ottaray Mills, 
Union, 8. C., has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of carding at Wal- 
halla, 8. 


W. M. Johnson, who recently re- 
signed as superintenednt at Canton 
(Ga.) is now located at LaGrange. 
Ga. 


C. CG. Randleman, who recently re- 
signed as superintnedent of the 
Great Falls Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. 
C., is now representing the Modoc 
Co. in North Carolina and Virginia. 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


EDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Chariotre. N. C. 


it 


“SPINNING | 
FRAMES, 


MULES, 
LOOMS. 


is installing machinery in the Ozark 


G. Wiley, of Greensboro, N. C.., 


N. CG. 


W. E. Smith has accepted a posi- 
tion in the spinning room at An- 
derson (8. C.) Cotton Mill No. 1. 


Gorden Frederick, roller coverer 
at the Anderson (8. €C.) Mills had 
both legs broken last week. 


Mills, Gastonia, 


M. BE. Garrison, superintendent of 
the Glenwood Mills, Easley, 8. C., 
paid ws a visit last week. 


W. P. Sanders, of the Brogon 
Mills, Anderson, 8. C., has accepted 
a position with the Alta Vista (Va.) 
Mills. 


William Jordan, of the Gluck Mills, 
Anderson, 8. C., has accepted a po- 
sition with the Anderson (8. C.) Got- 
ton Mills. 


R. A. Burt, formerly of the. Lois 
Mills, Douglasville, Ga. has accep- 
ted the position of second hand in 
weaving at Covington, Ga. 


J. C. Anderson, of the Anderson 
(Ss. C.) Cotton Millis, is now fixing 
looms at the Gluck Mills of the 


same place. 


Clifford Grubbs has resigned as 
master mechanic at the Central Mills 
Griffin, Ga. to take charge of the 
plant of the Towaligo. Falls Power 
Ga., at. Jackson, Ga. 


H. M. Deason has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in spinning at Bon Air, 
Ala., to accept a similar position 
with the Abingdon Mills, Huntsville, 
Ala. 


J. E. Kestler has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at Stony Point, N. 
C., and aceepted the position of sec- 
tion hand at the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mill, No. 4, Charlotte, N. C. 


OVERFLOW PERSONALS PAGE 


HOUR. 


_ CAPACITY 1000 POUNDS LINT PER 


“IT WORKS ADMIRABLY ” 


‘ THE BEST SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF CLEANING - OPENING - BLOOMING 


- OF COTTON ”’ 


Empire Duplex Gin Co. 


admirably. 


or any compressed cotton. 


every success. 


SLATER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


68 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: We received your C.O. B. Machine, and put same in operation, and find that it works 
From what we have seen up to date it seems to be the best solution of the problem of “Clean- 
ing, Opening and Blooming” of cotton in the Picker room that we have yet found, particularly for Egyptian 
It puts the fiber in such beautiful shape for the action of the pickers and 
cards that we are satisfied that those machines are able to do their work much better. 
improvements being made in the Picker Room end of the cotton mill, as it seems that all attention in the 
way of improv.ments in the last decade have been in the finishing processes of the mill. 


Yours very truly. 


SLATER MANUFACPURING CO. 
Wm. H. Harriss, Treasurer. 


Sept. 25th, 1911. 


Weare giad to see 


We wish for you 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EMPIRE DUPLEX GIN COMPANY, 68 Willlam St., New York 
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‘community and many 


Huntsville, Ala.—A 
ment house of the Merrimack Mfg. 
o. was burned last week. Loss was 
estimated at $1,000. 


double  tene- 


Anniston, Ala—E. W. Bullard, 
dotton buyer for the Woodstock 
Mills, states that the farmers are 
holding onto the fleeey staple as 
neyer before and that. imdications 
point to mereased prices. 


Tarboro, N. —Farish-Stafford 
Co., of New York, have been ap- 
pointed sole selling agents for the 
entire production of the ‘Tarboro 
Cotton Factory, manufacturers of 
38 1-2, 64-64, 5.15 sheetings. 

Egan, Ga.—The Piedmont Cotton 
Mils are erecting additional build- 
ings and will install 20 broad looms 
to weave bedspreads. This com- 
pany manufactures cotton towels, 
crochet quilts, jacquard speciaities 
and wide duck. 


Charlotte, N. C.—Among 11 claims 
filed against O. P. Heath & Go. m 
bankruptcy, agggregating $53,000, 
was that of the Riverside and Dan 
River Mills, Inc.. Dan, River, V2. 
for $18,425. It is reported that this 
is the largest claim filed. 

Rome, Ga.—Articles.of incorpora- 
tion have been filed for the South- 
western Bagging and Tie Company 
with an authorized capital of $100,- 
000. The incorporators are: EK. B. 
Barclay, E. A. Green, A. A. Fite, all 
of Rome. 


Simpsonville, S. C.—The Simpson- 
ville Cotton Mills will hold a stoek- 
holders’ meeting on December 19th, 
to vote on a resolution of the com- 
pany's directors adopted November 
14, to increase capital stock from 
$500,000 to $750,000. 

Dallas, N. G.—S. N. Boyce, re- 
ceiver of the Dallas Cotton Mills, 
advertises the same for public sale 
as directed by an order of Gaston 
Superior Court in an action en- 
titled “L. L. Jenkins vs. Dallas Cot- 
ton Mills.” The sale is to take 
place on the premises January 2nd. 

Albemarle, N. C.—The Wiscassett 
Mills Company is erecting the fine 
office building recently referred to 
in these columns. The building is of 
brick, 40x60 feet in size. When com- 
pleted, it will cost some %6,000 or 
more, and will be entirely modern 
in its equipment. 


Greensboro, N. C.—It is gratifying 
to every one interestd in the prog- 
ress of this section to note the re- 
turn of an era of prosperity in the 
cotton mill business. After a peri- 
od of comparative stagnation for the 
past three years, the mills of this 
oihers are 
now running on full time, the hum 
of the loom and the whirr of the 
spindle providing sweet music for 
thousands of ears. 
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High Point, N. C.—Stehli and Co. 
have awarded all centract for their 
silk mill addition, previously men- 
tioned. Their additional building 
will be 124 by 144 feet and will be 
equipped with about 1100 looms. 
This firm has mills also in Penn- 
syivania and New Jersey. 


Spartanburg, 8S. C.—-The annual 
meetings of Whitney, Spartan, Loek- 
hart and Gainesville mills will be 
held this week. Northern share- 
holders of the milis have arrived 
to attend the meetings. A number 
of them are stopping at the Hotel 
Gresham. 


Concord, N. €.—The Locke Gotton 
Millis have about completed the 
installation of about ,500 additional 
spindies and accompanying ma- 
chines recently contracted for. This 
company is a $725,000 enterprise op- 
erating 35,000 spindles and 950 
looms. It dyes its output. 


Trion, Ga—J. W. Cooper, of Gads- 
den, Ala. the reeeiver of the Trion 
Manufacturing Co. in bankruptcy, 
will operate the mill for the present. 
A. 8. Hamilton, the president of the 
company, resigned recentiy and was 
succeeded by T. W. Lipseomb. It is 
said that the mills have more han 
7,000 bales of cotton bought at low 
prices. 

Columbus, Ga.—The Meritas Mills 
are now being operated day and 
night, employing two forces of oper- 
atives. The mills are reported to 
have enjoyed a prosperous season 
and the management is quite opti- 
mistic over the outlook. In facet, all 
of the local cotton mills are report- 
ed to have been doing a fine busi- 
ness this fall. 


Wendell, N. G—In order to ob- 
tain a larger amount of power the 
R. B. Whitley Mfg. Co. is making 
some changes in the power plant. 
A Rollins-Corliss engme, 14x36, is 
being installed to take the place 
of an Armington Sims high speed 
engine. 

The mill, which contains 2,780 
spindles on hosiery yarns, will re- 
sume operations immediately after 
the change is completed. The eon- 
tract for the tmstallation was plac- 
ed with the Greensboro Supply Co. 


Covington, Ky.—-C. C. Chase, presi- 
dent of the Overman & Schrader 
Cordage Co., was named as receiver 
of the company at Maysville. The 
company has a capital of $600,000, 
divided into common and preferred 
stock. Practically the entire hold- 
ings are in the hands of Kentucky 
and Cineinnati people. C, BE. Page 
is vice president of the concern. 

The company, it is claimed, is sol- 
vent, but a receiver.was deemed es- 
sential to protect the creditors, it Is 
declared. Mills here and at Mays- 
ville are operated by the concern. 


Walhalla, S. C.—The Hetrick Ho- 
siery Mills recently shipped four 
cases of hosiery to Honolulu, and has 
on file orders for shipments to Van- 
couver, British Columbia. ft is grat- 
ifving to note the large increase of 
business at this plant, which will 
run night and day for the next six 
months for the purpose of filling or- 
ders now on file. 


Cleveland, O.—N. J. Rich & Co. 
have completed their factory and 
the equipment has been installed. 
The strueture is of reinforced con- 
crete, 100x360 feet, three — stories 
righ, with basement almost entirely 
apuve ground, thereby giving an ad- 
ditional floor. Knitting machines 
are placed on the top floor where the 
manufacture of cloths for sweaters, 
shawis, mufflers, togues and bind- 
ings for garments, will be carried on. 

Rome, Ga.—Georgia Supply and 
Machine Go. Rome, has been im- 
corporated to operate a foundry and 
handle a line of mill supplies. Cap- 
ital, 860,000. President, M. N. Grif- 
lin; vice president, J. F. DuPree; 
manager supply department, W. H. 
Ficklin; secretary and treasurer, P. 
B. Harbour: directors, B. 
Haynes, C. R. Porter and John M. 
Berry. 

Selma, Ala—The Helen Cotton 
Mill will be sold at public auction 
December 4. The sale of the plant 
with all buidings and materials, ma- 
chinery and tools on the premises 
will be sold to satisfy a mortgage 
which is held by Edward Melvin. 
The Helen Gotton Mill plant is one 
of the best equipped in the state, 
It was sold to Loula VY. MeNeill and 
William D. MeNeill of South Care- 
lina about a year ago. 
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Chattanooga, Tenn.—Compiled sta- 
tistics show that in this vicmity 
there is invested in textiles, includ- 
ing cotton and woolen yarn, hosiery, 
garments, bags, mattresses, bleach- 
eries etec., $2,381,000. Tt is stated that 
negotiations are im progress that will 
result .in several new textile plants 
being loeated in this distriet as soon 
as the three big water power sys- 
tems, being built to supply this sec- 
Lion ef the South with cheap elec- 
tric power, turn on their current, 


Waco, Tex.—The Texas Cotton 
Mills Association has been incor- 
porated to do almost everything in 
the operation of mills, mining and 
general developing enterprises, but 
the specifie purpose seems to be the 
construction of eotton and knitting 
mills. Capital $500,000 (divided into 
shares of $10 each, par value). In- 
corporators: President, Joseph 
Clark; viee president and attorney, 
H. P. Jerdan; secretary, Sim. T. 
Lewis, and treasurer, W. H. MeCol- 
lough. These men, with James E. 
Brock, all residents of Waco, form 
the board of directors. 
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Forsyth, Ga.—lThe Star Cotton 
Mills will invest about $3,000 for a 
new steam power plant and about 
$12,000 for new spinning machinery. 
It is understood that the contract 
has been awarded. This company 
was referred to lately as being in- 
corporated with a capital. stock of 
$30,000, to take over the plant of 
the Newton-Harp Manufacturing 
Company. 

Alabama City, Ala.-The Dwigh: 
Manufacturing Oo., which was re- 
ported as installing 100 Draper 
looms, states that it is not planning 
any additions to its plant,. but, in 
keeping with its policy to keep its 
plant in first-class condition, is in- 
stalling 800 Draper looms to take the 
place of the same number of com- 
mon looms. This company operates 
100,000 ring spindles, 2,000 looms and 
accompanying equipment on the 
production of sheeting and drilis. 

Hendersonville, N. €.—Henderson- 
ville business men will have a prop- 
osition submitted to them this week 
by a suceessful cotton mill man. 
to erect here, on the outskirts of 
the eity, a mill. If the details of 
the plans are satisfactory to the lo- 
eal men, it is believed the $25,000 
stock subscription required will be 
raised and the, mill built. The mil! 
is to have four hundred looms, but 
no spindles, and is to be devoted 
to “special” manufacturing. 


Chester, S. C.—The annex of the 
Wythe Mills, for which T. €. Thomp- 
son & Bro., of Charlotte, have the 
contract, is pregressing nicely. The 
walls are all up and the roof will 
soon be on. -The annex will cover 
about an acre, and when completed 
will be almost as large as the origin- 
al plant. RAR. P. Sweeney, late of 
Greenville, is to be superintendent. 
He has already arrived here, and is 
giving his personal supervision to 
the work. 

Spartanburg, C—The annua! 
stockholders meetings of - cotton 
mills in this section, in which the 
New York firm of Deering, Green & 
Company is interested, were held in 
Spartanburg last Friday. , 

The meetings held weré@® those of 
the Gainesville Mills, the Darlington 
Mills, the Whitney Mills; the Lock- 
hart Mills and the Spartan Mills. 

The stockholders re-elected the 
old direetors in nearly every  in- 
stance and the directors in turn re- 
elected the officers. 

Owing to the depressing condition 
of the cotton business, the action 
taken by the mills in regard to divi- 
dends was not of an encduraging 
character. 

Among the out-of-town stock- 
holders who attended the meetings 
were: Seth M. Milliken §. D. 
Brewster and H. A. Hatch, of New 
York: F. J. Hale, of Boston: B.- M. 
Greene, of Orange, N. J., and George 
W. Williams, of Charleston. 
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Marietta, Ga._The Marietta Knit- 
ting Co. has completed its additional! 
building and is installing new ma- 
chinery. This new structure is 
three stories high, 52 by 300 feet. It 
will be euipped with machinery in- 
creasing the company's daily out- 
put to 10,000 pairs of half hose, op- 
erating 160 knitting machines with 
about 150 operatives employed. The 
company is abandoning steam power 
for electricity, which will be gener- 
ated at the steam plant. About 100 
horsepower will be used. 


Harisville, S.C. — —The annua! 
meeting of the shareholders of the 
Hartsville Cotton Mill was held on 
the 18th at the company’s office. The 
following were re-elected directors 
S. M. Milliken of New York, J. W. 
Norwood of Greenville, R. P. Snell- 
ing of Boston, T. E. Moore of Spar- 
tanburg, J. C. Evins of Spartanburg, 
J..L. Goker, A. M: MeNair, Cc. 
Twitty, J. J. Lawton. The directors 
declared the usual semi-annual div- 
idend of 3 1-2 per cent, payable on 
January 1. C. C. Twitty was re- 
elected president-treasurer; J. W. 


Ferguson was re-elected secretary. 


LaGrange, Ga.—The Dunson Mills 


will begin manufacturing - about. 


January ist, the output to be cotton 
duck, and twills. This com- 
pany has its buildings about com- 
pleted and is now installing its ma- 
chinery, the textile portion to in- 
clude 20,000 spindles and 400 looms. 
A 1,200 horse power steam plant is 
being installed to drive the equip- 
ment. The main building is 572 feet 
long by 132 feet wide, one and two 
stories high, costing $96,000. From 
$50.00 to $60,000 is the cost of the 
operatives’ cottages now being erec- 
ted and the eotton warehouse 
(4,000 bales capacity) cost about 
$20,000. The mill machinery is 
costing about £300,000 and is being 
furnished by the following: Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass.; 
Kitson Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass.;: 
Draper Co., Hopedale, Mass. The 
Dunson Mills are a $500,000 corpora- 
tion and their organization and 
plans were detailed some time ago. 


Weson, Miss——R. L. Neill, of New 
York, a member of the firm of Neill 
Bros., London, is here looking over 
the cotton mills property with a 
view of possible purchase. J. 5S. Rea, 
formerly secretary and treasurer of 
the Mississippi Mills property, ac- 
companied him through the mills. 
Bankers and local merchatits met 
Mr. Neill at the Wesson State Bank 
after he personally viewed the. mil! 
property and assured him of hearty 
co-operation and financial assist- 
ance should he make a favorable 
report to his colleagues. Mr. Neil! 
made a special inquiry as to labor 
and also the purchase of necessary 
cotton to operate the mills through- 
out the year and was assured that 
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Six Looms per Operative 
—Now Eight 


In a mill running on plain print goods a weaver 


ran six looms. After the installation of 

THE TURBO HUMIDIFIER / 
the operative found it possible to run eight—and 
to run them easier and better than before. 

This must mean not only more production, but 
the production of a better article with a less per 
centage of seconds, 

Any good humidifier wiil be of efficient service 
in this direction. The Turbo will prove fully the 
simplest, easiest way to produce guaranteed 
humidity. 


THE G. M. PARKS CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Southern Office, No, 1 Trust Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 
B. 8. COTTRELL, Manager 


Textile Directories 


Southern Cotton Mill Directory 


BY TEXTILE PUBLISHING CO. 


POCKET SIZE $1.00 


American Textile Directory 
BY LORD & NAGLE 


Office Edition $3.00 Traveling Edition $2.00 
Blue Book 


BY DAVIDSON PUBLISHING CO. 
Office Edition $4.00 Traveling Edition $3.00 


SEND ORDER TO 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


3 


hé would have no trouble procur- 
ing both. 

The Wesson Mills were closed 
and no attempt has been made to 
operate them since. They were 
formerly run under the manage- 
ment of Captain William Oliver, and 
were among the most successful 
in this region. 

Mr. Neill stated that he fas favor- 
ably impressed with the mills, and 
deciared that he saw no reason why 
the plant could not be operated 
profitably with competent opera- 
lives and a sufficient supply of cot- 
Lon. 


4. 4. Mangham Gets Four Years. 


“We, the jury, find the defendant 
guilty.” 

Such was the verdict of the jury 
in the case of the state against J. J. 
Mangham, at Griffm, Ga. charged 
with embezzling over $20,000 from 
the Bovd Mangham Cotton Mills. 

The case had been on trial in the 
superior court four days. 

The attorhevs for the defense are 
preparing a motion or new trial, 
which will be presented to the 
court. 

The defendant was sentenced to 
four years’ imprisonment by Judge 
Daniel. 


Trion Mfg. Co. in Bankruptcy. 

A petition in voluntary bank- 
ruptey was filed before Federal 
Judge W. T. Newman, Nov. 22nd, 
against the Trion Manufacturing 
Co., of Trion, Ga. 

Judge Newman appointed J. P, 
Cooper, of Rome, receiver. 

busimess was originally es- 
tablished im 1847 by Marsh & All- 
gocd. Afber operating as a firm for 
many years they incorporated in 
i877 under the present style. The 
mill, which is capitalized at $600,- 
000, employs when it is operating 
to capacity about 900 operators. The 
officers are: A. 8S. Hamilton, presi- 
dent and treasurer; D. B. Hamilton. 
vire-presient; G. T. Myers, see- 
retary C. P. Tohmpson, super- 
intendent. 

The plant which manufactured 
sheetings, shirtings and drills oper- 
ates 145 cards, 124 broad and 240 
narrow looms and 51,284 ring spin- 
dies. 

On August of this year the com- 
pany claimed assets of $1,945,882 
ever liabilities, including a capital 
of 3800,000, of $1,316,614. The sur- 
plus claimed in this statement of 
August, 1911, was $620,268. 

The company owns 3,980 acres on 
which its paint is siutated, esti- 
mated to be worth. $90415. The 
value of the bill buildings was plac- 
ed at $1176,217, machinery, mill dam 
ete., $810,000. Cottages, %154,337, 
and accounts receivable, $302,030. 
The liabilities include bills payable 
of $404,518, accounts payable of 


$78,095, and bonds of $40,000. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


“AMERICAN MOISTENING 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


COMPANY 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


MOISTENING 


J, F. PORTER, Southern Representative, Room2o09,Rhodes Building, Marietta Street, ATLANTA GEORGIA 
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wide variety of styles, 


IRREGULAR PAGINATION 


— 


New York. 
there has been a fairly steady call 


During the past week 


and nearby re- 
quirements with buyers finding 
some goods short, and deliveries 
rather difficult to secure. 

Sellers of heavy cotton goods re- 
port that there is a fairly well 
marked scarcity of drills and heavy 
goods generally in the market, not 
so much because of a heavy de- 
mand, but because of the fact that 
the milis that have been im the 
habit of piling them in the past, 
are not doing so and the price of 
cotton heretofore has made their 
produetion prohibitive. 

The manufacturing and 
trades have been covering their 
forward needs and printers and 
converters have been operating on 
contracts. 

Wide goods advanced a full 1-8 
cent and narrow goods 1-16- cent a 
yard. Large sales of denims have 
been made and prices are 1-4 cents 
up from the low range. Southern 
denims.have sold so freely that the 
large mills will run steadily for the 
next four or five months. The or- 
dering of duck of all kimds has been 
very large in the past few weeks, 
and as a consequence discounts 
have been shortened 10 per cent. 

Trading in the Fall River print 
cloth market last week was the 
heaviest it has been im many 
months. Beginning Saturday and 
continuing through Monday and 


on goods for spot 


cutting 


Tuesday, the demand was so great 


that it could not be handled by the 
manufacturers, owing to the limit 
of time for most deliveries. ‘The 
concerted movement, coming from 
all sides, and the demand for a 
gave confi- 
dence in the future and the belief 
is. expressed by the manutacturers 
that prices will contmue to im- 
prove. There was no understanding 
among the buyers last week. Many 
of them were active bidders in the 
market before any report of in- 
creasing tradine was sent out. The 
buyer fell that as stoeks in the 
mills are generally very low, there 
was bound to be an inerease in 
prices. 

Curent quotations on cotton goods 
im New York are given as follows: 
Pt. ciths, 28-in, std 3 1-8 — 


23-in, 64x60s .. .. 3 
Gray goods, 30-in, 
oo 1-~2-in, stds .. .. 4 3-16 — 
4-yard, 80x80s.. 6 
Brown drills, stds .. 7 1-2 
Shte@s, south, std.. 7 1-4 to 7 1-2 
— 
4-yard, 56x60s ... 5 1-4 to 5 3-8 
Denims, 9-ounce.. ..12 1-4t0 16 412 
Stark, 8-oz duck ..12 1-2 — 
Hartford, 11-ounce, 
40-inch duck.. ..15 1-8 —~ 
Tickings, 8-ounce ..12 1-2 — 
Std faney prints 4 3-4 — 
Std ginghams 6 1-4 — 
Fine dress ginghms. 7 to 9 1-4 


Kid fin. cambries.. 3 3-4 to 4 
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Weekly Visible Supply of American 


Cotton. 
November 24 1944.......... 3.812.834 
Previous week..... 3,532,290 


Last year 
Weekly Cotton Statistics. 
New York.—-The following statis- 
tics on the movement of cotton for 
the week endime Friday, Nov. 24, 
were compiled by the New York 

cotton exchange: 
WEEKLY MOVEMENT. 
This Yr. Last Yr. 


Port receipts ...... 487,761 397,498 
Overland to mills 

and Canada ..... 31,744 GO002 
Southern mill tak- 

ings (estimated 100,00 85,000 
Grain of stock at in- 

terior towns .... 42461 
Brought imto sight 

for week ........ 667,666 593,344 


TOTAL CROP MOVEMENT. 
This Yr. Last Yr. 


Port receipts 4,884,733 4,144,292 
Overland to mills 

and Canada .... 202,050 319,078 
Southern mill tak- 

ings (estimated) 880,000 860,000 
Stock at mtertor in 

in excess Sept. 1 576,481 


633,144 


Commercial-Appeal Estimate. 


Memphis, Tenn. Nov. 24-—The 
Commercial-Appeal publishes its 
annual foreeast of the cotton pro- 
duction for 1911, estimating the. field 
growth at 15,045,000 bales. This is 
exclusive of iinters secured at cot- 
ion oi] mills and what are termed 
as “repacks.” 

The estimate by States follows: 

North Carolina, 960,000 bales: 
South Carolina, 1,583,000; Georgia, 
2,671,000; Florida, 93,000; Alabama, 
1,561,000; Tennesee 403,000: Missis- 
sippi, 1,160,000; Missouri, 76,000; 
Arkansas, 940,000; Oklahoma, 1,- 
000,000; ‘Texas, 4,183,000; Louisiana, 
385,000. All others, 30,000; United 
States, 15,045,000. 


Times-Pemocrat estimate. 


New Orleansfi Nov. 26.—Final es- 
timates on the cotton crop of 1911 
received by the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat from its correspondents 
throughout the cotton belt, give a 
total of 14,835,000 bales exclusive of 
linters, repacks and similar addi- 
tions. 

The consensus of opinion 
cates the following result: 

Alabama, 1,500,000. 

Arkansas and Missouri, 950,000. 

Georgia and Florida, 2,650,000. 

Louisiana, 375,000. 

Mississippi, 1,150,000. 

Oklahoma, 966,000. 

North Carolina and a. 1,000,000. 

South Carolina, 1,500,000. 

Tennesse. and Kentucy, 450,000. 

Texas and California, 4,300,000. 

Total, 14,835,000. 

This forecast relates to actual 
growth, exclusive of linters, re- 
packs and similar additions. 
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GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 


BRISTOL, R. 1. 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in 
Saddles for Top Rolls of 
Spinning Machines 
Mfrs. of all kinds Saddles, Stirrups and 
Levers 


Send for Sample 


Public Accountants and Auditors 


Southern Audit Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 


901-903 Realty Building 
Phone 2103 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


JOHN W. TODD 
Vice-President ana Secretary 


L. SMITH 
President 


of... 


to a good hydro-electric power plant, in a prosperous Southern 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


Large cotton mill buildings, without machinery, situated adjacent’ 


city. ['wenty-one tenement houses, ready for immediate occupancy, 
ge with the property. Local capital available to right parties. 

Also a smaller mill, with machinery complete, suited for mak- 
ing cotton yarns: Most liberal propositions made if right party can 


be obtained. Refer to file No. 7500 for further information. 


M. V. RICHARDS. 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway | 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Room J 


Clays in the South 


The U. S. Government report shows that the value of brick and 
tile manufactured from clay in Pennsylvania for 1909 exceeded 
twenty million dollars. 


We can show limitless deposits of superior clay in easy reach of 
reasonable priced electric power, where transportation facilities offer 
a very wide distribution. 


An ideal location for a large plant. For particulars address : 


J. A. PRIDE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 


| otton Goods Report | 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—There was a 
fair volume of business transacted 
in the yarn market last week, but 
it was not well distributed. The 
bulk of the business was done by 
the dealers who quoted the lowest 
prices and those wnable to meet 
competitors’ priccs secured only a 
small share. 


All knit goods manufacturers say 
that yarn prices are a a level 


where business may be run with 
a profit. Both hosiery and under- 
wear manufacturers are said to be 
doing a larger business than for the 
same period last year. 

Some of the dealers are showing 
a strong inclination to reject all of- 
fers that are below spinners asking 
prices, especially for deliveries be- 


fore the first of the year. The same * 


story is told by practically all of 
the dealers, that is spinners are 
well sold up until the first of the 
year and do not want business for 
December. They do not want busi- 
ness for deliveries after the first of 
the year, but an advanced prices. 
The volume of business that they 
have booked is taken by them to 
mean that the demand is good and 
will continue so, 


Southern Single Skeins: 


17 —{7 1-2 


Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in 


Skeins: 


8-3 hard twist ..... 15 —416 1-2 
‘7 — 


« 


Single Combed Peeler Skeins: 


@ 
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A. M. Law & Co. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
BROKERS 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 
Southern Securities 


South Carolina and Georgia Mill 


Stocks. 
Bid Asked 
Abbeville Cotton Mills 70 75 
Aiken Mfe. Co......... 85 


American Spinning Go. ... 162 
Anderson U, Mills pfd 90 


Aragon Mille ........ mee 65 
93 
Arkwright Millis ...... 
Augusta Factory, Ga... & 65 
Avondale Millis, Ala. 
Belton Cotton Mills. . 130 
Brandon Milis ......... oi 93 
Brogon Mills .......... 
..........:. {30 


Cathoun Mills 
Capital Cotton Millis... 80 


Chiquola Millis ........ 167 
8 
Clinton Cotton Mills... .... 125 
Courtenay Mig. Co..... 95 


Columbus Mfg. Co. Ga .... 95 
Columbus Mfg. Co. Ga 97% i100 
Cox Mig..Company.. ...... 70 


D. EB. Converse Co. .... .... 6D 
Dallas Mig. Oo. Ala... .... 110 
Darlington Mfe. Co.... 
Drayton Mills .......... ine 95 


& Phenix Ga.... 117 .... 
Easiey Cotton Milis.... 160 165 
45 
Enoree Mfg. Co. pfd.. .... {00 
Enterprise Mfg.Co..Go. 

Exposition Cot. M. Ga. 
Fairfield Cotton Mills.. .... 70 


Gaffney Mig. Co...... 65 
Gainesville C. M. Co. Ga .... 80 
Glenwood Mills ........ oe 144 


Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co. {01 .... 
Glenn-L. Mig. ©Co., pfd .... 95 
Giuek Mills .........;. 100 
Granby Cot. Mills, pfd.. .... 38 
Graniteville Mfg. Co... i160 165 
Greenwood Cotten Mills 57 59 
100 
Hamrick Mills ........ 
Hartsville Cot. Mills.. .... 190 


105 
Inman Mills, pid...... 
Jackson Mills ......... saa 95 


King J. P. Mfg Co. Ga 8 £100 
Lancaster Cot. Mills... 130 
Lancaster C. Mills, pfd 98 


Langley Mfg. Co...... 
Laurens Cot. Mills..... .... 125 
Limestone Cot. Mills ...... {75 
Lockhart Mills ....... 10 

Millis Mfg. Co.......... H) 93 
Molliohon Mfg. Co...... 105 
Moliohon Mig. Co..... 
Monarch Cot. Mills... 110  ... 
Monaghan Mills ...... 101 
Newberry Cot. Mills .. 125 140 
135 145 
Norris Cotton Millis ... 1415 
Olympia Mills, ist pfd. .... 90 
Orangeb’g Mfg. Co, pfd .... 90 
Orr Gotton Mills ...... .... 91 
100 
100 
100 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd... .... 90 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. pfd.... ... 100 
Parker Mills({ Guar.... .... 102 


Parker Mills pref. .... ... % 


F.C. Abbott &Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
BROKERS 


Southern Mill Stocks, Bank Stocks, 
N. C. State Bonds, N. C. Rail- 
road Stock and Other High 


Grade Securities 


North Carolina Mill Stocks. 
Bid. Asked 


Bloomfield ............ 
100 
Brown Mig. Co. ....... 100) 
i3i 
Chadwick-Hoskins .... .... 
Chadwick-~Hoskins, pfd. .... 
Bure, .......... 
130 

Gray Mile. Go........... 
Highland Park ....... 150 


Highland Park, pfd. .. 


Imperial ...... 
{25 
Mooresville ....... 
110 
100 
Roanoke Mills ........ {55 
136 


Statesville Cot. Mills . 
Trenton, N. C. 


Washington, pfd ...... 
Washington .......... 20 
Wiscassett ............ 103 
Woodlawn ........... 100 


Parker Mills com. 
Piedmont Mfg. Co. 
138 
Pickens Cotton Mills.. 94 
Piedmont Mfg. Co.... 

Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co.. 
Riverside Mills ........ 
Saxon Millis .......... #20 
Sibley Mig. Co., Ga.... 60 
Spartan Mills 
Toxaway Mills 


* 


© @ 


Tucapau Millis ........ 260 
Union Buffalo Mills, ist 

Union- Buffalo Mills, 2d 


Ware Shoals.Mfe. Co.. 
Warren Mig. Go....... .... 
Williamston ........... 115 
Woodside Mills, corm.. 
Woodside pref ......... 


The Yarn Market 
Ss .. 16 1 
10s 16 1-2 
14s if 1.9 
26s iv 7 
30s 24 
Rs i6 1-2 
95 
12s i7 1-2 100 
As is 19 
248 .. 20) 135 
m4 
36s 2 
D4 
Southern Frame Spun Yarn on Le 
if 7 
ics 
IS vi 
Single Skein Carded Pee'er: 
24s 4 
26s 24 1-2 -25 
‘Us 
lis 46 
Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins: JU) 
Ss | | DF 
26 24 
5Os 1-236 
115 
50) 
112 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins: 80) 
— 
408 . 120 
105 
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| Personal Items 


G. T. Thompson has moved from 
Lindale, Ga. to Columbus, Ga. 


H. M. Erwin has resigned as over- 
seer of cloth room at Lindale, Ga. 
and Jocated at Sanford, Fila. 


Ostar Davis, of Palmetto, Ga. 
has accepted a position with the 
Newgan (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


Fred Williams has accepted a 
position in the spinning room of 
Anderson (S. ©.) Mill No. 4. 


John R. Bege, paymaster of the 
Clifton (8S. C.) Mfg. Go, was in 
Orangeburg last week. 


Joe Trigges, of Lindale, Ga., is in- 
stalling Draper looms at Duke, 
N. 


W. H. Huggins, of Tuxedo, N. C., 
has aceepted a position with the 
Majestic Mills, Belmont, N. C. 


John A. Law has been elected 
president of the Chesnhee (5. C. 
Cotton Mill. 


tT J. F. Rowe, of Bessemer City, N. 
C.. has accepted a position with the 
Locke Cottton Mills, Goneord, N. C. 


Chas. Smith, of Pelham, 8. C., 
has accepted a position with the 
Majestic Mills, Belmont, N. C. 


Henry P. Faulkner has resigned 
as a section man at the Henderson 
(N. Cotton Mills accept a 
similar position at Draper, N. C. 


Hugh T. Wallace is overseer of 
warping, slashing and weaving at 
the Great Falls Mfg. Co: Rocking- 
ham, N. C. 


C. BE. Hefner has resigned his po- 
sition as loom fixer at the Arcade 
Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C., to accept a 
similar position at Brookford, N. C. 


i John Bush, of Wesson, Miss. has 
accepted a position in the spinning 
room of the Locké Cotton Mills, 
Concord, N.C. 


W. E. Meyers has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at Central, 8. 
C.. and will engage in other busi- 
ness at the same place. 


S. H. Bevill has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at Whitmire, 8. 
C.. to aceept a similar position at 
Central, 8. C. 


Chas. W. leeman, superimtendent 
of the Icemorlee Mills, Monroe, N. 
C., lost his residence by fire last Sat- 
urday. 


O. J. Whitehead has resigned as 
master mechanic at Commerce, Ga.. 
to accept a similar position at the 
John E. Smith Mfg. Co., Thomson, 
Ga. 


Injured By Falling Timber. 


Mr. J. 8. Cashier, and [ke Stevens, 
colored, who are employed by T. C. 
Thompson and Bro., of Birmingham, 
Ala. who are engaged in building the 
extension at the Wrylie’s Mill, were 
slightly injured by falling timber. 

Both are doing well and expect to 
be out in a few days. 
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Shoots Girl in Wife’s Prence. 


Augusta, Ga._-Crazed by jealousy, 
J. Brazell, a white -eotton mill 
operative, 42 years 61d, shot and kill- 
ed Carrie Belle Duncan, a 16-year- 
old girl, in the presence of Brazell's 
sick wife last week. Before the 
man could reload the single barrel- 
ed shotgun and turn the weapon on 
himself, his wife though weak and 
feverish from illness, wrestled with 
him and prevented him from accom- 
plishing his purpose. Officers soon 
arrived and placed Brazel! under 
arrest. 


Death of Jeptha P. Smith. 


Jeptha P. Smith, of Liberty, 8. C. 
and one of the most widely known 
and influential citizens of that sec- 
tion of the state, died last Friday 
night, after an iliness of several 
weeks. 

Mr. Smith, who was in his 59th 
year, was compelled to retire from 
business about three years ago, on 
account of his health. For about ten 
vears he was secretary of the South 
Carolina Agricultural Department, 
under the trustees of Clemson Col- 
lege. 

In 199 he orgoanized the Liberty 
Cotton Mills and served as president! 
until a few years ago, when he was 
forced to retire on account of his 
failing health. 

Mr. Smith is survived by his wid- 
ow, three children, three brothers 
aand three sisters. 


Cannot Pick Cotton. 


One of the Georgia papers makes 
the following statement which is of 
course considerably exaggerated: 

“Sumter county farmers, many 
of them, are in a dilemma regard- 
ing the cotton crop yet ungathered. 
Labor cannot ‘be secured for pick- 
ing, even at fancy prices offered, 
and it seems now that hundreds of 
bales, open in the flelds will be per- 
mitted to stay there and rot. All 
unpicked eotton is, of course, bad- 
ly stained by the continued wet 
weather, and at the present low 
prices it is searcely worth picking 
at all. One let of cotton sold in 
the Americus market yesterday at 
» 1-2 cents—a price which did not 
pay for the picking and marketing 
of the bales.” 


Will Hold. 2,000,000 Bales. 


Austin, Texas.—Through the cot- 
ton holding organization that has 
already been formed among = the 
farmers in nearly 200 counties of 
Texas under the direetion.of Gover- 
nor Colquitt, it is expected that the 
financial plan adopted by New York 
bankers and representatives of the 
governors conference and Southern 
Congress will be generally adopted 
in this state. Governor Colquitt will 
urge the different Gounty organiza- 
tions to accept the plan. 

It is estimated there are already 
about 800,000 bales being held in 
warehouses in this state and this 
will probably be increased to 2,000,- 
000 bales under the proposed finan- 
cial plan whereby an advance of $25 
per bale will be made to farmers al 
a charge of only $1 a bale. 
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 ynstallments. 


BANDING 


spinning frames. 


put on, Saves child labor. 


INMAN AUTOMATIC 


MANUNACTURED BY 


COLE BROTHERS 
PAWTUCKET, R. L. 


The only automatic machine in the world for making loop bands for 
Superior quality of bands without any cost of mak- 
ing. All bands exactly alike and no stretch of bands after they are 


Also Beaming Machine to beam on to slasher beams. 


MACHINE 


Maintained Commodity Rate. 


In the case of the Colorado Tent 
and Awning Go. vs. the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, decided by the I[n- 
terstate Commerce Commission, it 
was held that a commodity rate on 
cotton piece goods was applicable 
only when a certificate, signed by 
the shipper, was stenciled on the 
packages, to the effect that the 
packages contained “only cotton 
piece goods as per commodity de- 
scription.” It was held that in a 
case where a shipment of such 
goods made in packages which are 
not so marked, but which upon ex- 
amination by ‘the carrier were 
found to contain only goods entitled 
to the commodity rate was neverthe- 
less charged at the higher first- 
class rate, that such higher rate 
was unreasonable to the extent rt 
exceeded the commodity rate. Rep- 
aration was awarded. 


Brookford Mills Sue For $5,000. 


New York.-Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Blanchard has reserved deci- 
sion on a breach of contract action 
borught by the Brookford Mills, a 
North Carolina corporation to re- 
cover $5,000 from J. W. Goddard & 
Sons, linings, of this city. 

The plaintiffs allege that in Au- 
gust, 1907, A. D. Juilliard & Co., as 
selling agents for the plaintiff, sold 
{30,000 yards of sateens, the order 
providing that a quantity of the 
goods were to be shipped Novem- 
ber 1, 1907, and the remainder in 
Shipping instruc- 
tions were to be give ny the pur- 
chaser. As none of the goods were 
invoiced to J. W. Goddard & Sons 
prior to or on Nov. 4, the order was 
eanceled on the ground that the 
shipments had not been made on 
the first of the month. The plain- 
tiffs, through their counsel, Walter 
S. Newhouse and John W. Boothby, 
filed suit for $5,000, which they 
claimed was the difference  be- 
tween the cost of production and 
the contract price and the market 
price of the part of the order not 


completed when cancelled. The 
defendants claimed they had not 
signed a written acknowledge- 


ment of the order and that the 
plaintiff had broken the agreement 
by not shipping on the first of the 
month. Counsel for the plaintiff 
urged that the mill eould not have 


shipped the goods without shipping 
instructions and that it was not 
compelled to invoice the goods on 
any particular date. 

Oleott, Gruber, Bonynge — Me- 
Manus appeared for the defendant. 


E. E. Lockman Killed. 


As the result of a bullet wound 
which he sustained Sunday after- 
noon at the hands of Chief of Police 
Christy 8. Hager, of Bessemer City, 
Karl E, Lockman, weave reom bess 
at the Harborough Manufacturing 
Companys mill at that place, died 
Tuesday night in the Charlotte San- 
itorium, to which institution he was 
taken shortly after the shooting. 

Chief of Police Hager was given a 
prelimimary hearing before a justice 
of the peace at Bessemer City and 
was held for the grand jury under 
bond of $1,000 which he promptly 
gave. 

Lockman’s death was due to the 
fact that he was drunk. When the 
shooting occurred the unfortunate 
man was attempting to prevent the 
officer from arresting a man named 
Whittaker, who was wanted for be- 
ing drunk and disorderly. 

Lockman, who seems to have been 
a friend of Whittaker, did not want 
the latter arrested. So he pulled out 
his knife and made at Hager. He 
cut the officer’s clothes im several 
places before the officer drew his 
pistol. Hager warned him not to 
advance on him again. As Hager 
drew his pistol from. his pocket 
Lockman knocked it out of his hand. 
The officer stooped to pick it up and 
as he did so Loekman cut him on the 
shoulder. It was then the officer 
fired one shot, which struck his as- 
sailant in the abdomen. 


A Frivolous Lapse. 


A young lady recently sent this 
extraordinary request to the editer 
of the religious journal subscribed 
for at her home: “De you think 
it right for a girl to sit in a man's 
lap, even if she is engaged?” 

The editor spent some time in 
prayer, and then answered her as 
follows: 

“Yes, tf it were our girl and our 
lap. Yes, again, if it were some oth- 
er fellow’s girl and our lap. But 
if it were our girl and some other 
feltow’s lap, emphatically no. We 
don't approve of such frivolity.”— 
Exchange. 
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Want Advertisements. 


If you are needing men for any 
position or have second hand ma- 
chinery, ete. to sell, the want col- 
umns of the Southern Textile Bul- 
letin afford a good medium for ad- 
vertising the fact. 

Advertisements placed with 
reach all the mills. 


us 


Employment Bureau. 


The Employment Bureau is a fea- 
ture of the Southern Textile Bul- 
lelin and we have better facilities 
for placing men in Southern mills 
than any other journal. 

The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 
is no other cost unless a- position 
is secured, in which case a reason- 
able fee is charged. 

We do not guarantee to place 
every man who joins our employ- 
ment bureau, but we do give them 
the best serviee of any employment 
bureau. 
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WANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent. Have had long practica! ex- 
perience and am now assistant 
superintendent of a large mill and 
giving satisfaction. Can give as 
references, my present emplovers. 
Address No. 58. 


Wanted. 
weavers, loom 


run- 


Fancy Draper 
tixers and 
ning work. Healthy 
(00d Wages. Apply: 
eaves, Supt., Fairmont 
facturing Co. Fairmont, 


Good 

location. 
O.. A. 
Manu- 


Loom Fixer Wanted. 


Wanted first class Draper loom 
ixer on 52-ineh E Model looms 
$1.76 per day. Also several 
good weavers. My best weavers 
make up to $200 per day. Ad- 
dress U. L. Whitten, 

(overseer of Weaving, 
Thomaston Cotton Mills, 


Thomaston, Ga. 
Help Wanted. 
On account of starting up 


more machinery, additional help 
is wanted. eW offer steady em- 
ployment, good wages and 
smooth running work, a healthy 
location and comfortable homes. 
tor further information write 
The Erwin Cotton Mills Go. 
Duke. N. C. 


WANTED—Position as overseer of 
cloth room. Am at present em- 
ployed handling product of 41,700 
looms on @xport and domestic. 
Have 14 years’ experience as over- 
seer with some of largest mills 
in South. Can furnish necessary 
reference as to integrity and abil- 
ity, Prefer location in upper 
Carolina. Address No, 105. 


WANTED—Position as superinoten- 
dent or carder and spinner. Nave 
had long experience and can give 
satisfaction. can furnish ref- 
erences from former employers. 
Address No. 59. 

WANTED—Position as overseer of 
carding and combing or spinning. 
Long experience; 30 years old, 
married, strictly sober and can «ect 
quantity and quality at rigtt cost. 
Address No, 60. 


WANTED— Position as overseer of 
spinning; 15 years experience in 
both weaving and yarn mille. Can 


furnish references from gvod 
milis. Address No. 61. 


WANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent. Have had long experience 
on almost all Imes of goods man- 
ufactured in the South and can 
furnish fine reference. Address 
No. 62. 


WANTED BY PRACTICAL MANU- 
FACTURER position as superin- 
tendent of yarn or weave mill. 
White or colored raw stock, long 
or short chain beaming and quill- 
ing hosiery yarn, fancy mixes. 
mock twists. ete. 48 to 60s. . 15 
years as supermtnedent at present 


employed; reference No. 1: can 
eoame 30 days notice. Address 
No. 63. 


WANTED—Position as superinten- 
dent of yarn mill. Now employed 
as superintendent, but would 
ehange on account of health of 
family. 40 years old and have 
held one position {1 years. Would 
like a mill in run-down condition. 
Address No. 64. 


WANTED position as overseer of 
weaving. Have had long exper- 


rence in first-class mills on both 
white and colored goods. Fine 
references. Address No. 65. 


WANT POSITION AS OVERSEER 
OF WEAVING. Have had long ex- 
perience in_ first-class mills and 
can furnish good references. 
Would be willing to take a smal! 
amount of stock in the mill. Ad- 
dress No. 66. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of large card room. Have 
had long experience and am now 
employed. Can furnish satisfac- 
tary references. Address No. 67. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Have had long experience in cot- 
ton mill work and can furnish 
best of references. Address No. 
68. 


WANT postion as overseer of card- 
mg. Now employed bu. prefer 
to change. Can furnish good ref- 
erences. Address No. 69, 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have long experience and am now 
amployed but want larger mill. 
My references are good and I can 
get results. Address No. 70. 


WANT position as superintendent 
at not less than $2,000. Now em- 
ployed. but would prefer to 
change. Good references as to 
both character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 71. 


WANT POSTTION as superintend- 
ent of small mill or carder in large 
mill. Age 39. Married. 25 years 
in mill business. 5 years in pres- 
ent posittion of carder. Good 
manager of help. Address No. 72. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of smal! mill or overseer of card- 
ing In large mill. Now employed. 
Have had long experience and 
ean furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No, 73. 


WANT position as overseer of 
carding. Now emploved in large 
mill but desire to ehange. Can 
furnish the best of references 
both as to character and ability. 
Address No. 74 


WANT position as superintendent 
or overseer of weaving. Had 12 
years experience as overseer and 
one year as superintendent. Now 
employed but eould change on 
short. notice. Address Ne. 75. 


overseer of 
beaming, warping and 
spooling. 14 years experience in 
this department and overseer 
for 8 years'on al! pattern work. 
Married. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 76. 


WANT position 
slashing, 


as 


WANT position as  superintend- 
ent or carder and spinner. Am 
thoroughly posted on all branches 
of the mill business and cah fur- 


nish splendid references. Have 
had long experience. Address 
No. 77. 

WANT position as overseer of 
winding and reeling or twisting 


room. Have 4 years’ experience 
as overseer. Can furnish good 
references as to character and 
ability. Address No. 78. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now employed as superintendent 
and giving satisfaction but prefer 
to change. Have had 25 years ex- 


perience. 40 years old. Married. 
Good references. Address No. 
79. 


WANT position as superintenden- 
ent of a 7,00 to 30,000 spindle mill 


on colored goods, 37 years old. 
Married and strictly sober. Now 
employed. Good references. Ad- 


dress No. 80. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Now employed and have had long 
experience both as carder and 
superintendent. Good references. 
Address No. 81. 
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PATENTS 


Trade marks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to Wash- 
ington. Saves time and insure 
better service. 


Personal Attention Guaranteed 
90 Years Active Service 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 74 N.U. Bldg. Washington, D.C. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning. Have had long experience 
anc can furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences. Address No. 82. 


WANT position as overseer of spin- 


ning and twisting. Thoroughly 
experienced on No. i5s to 60s 
combed and carded. Now em- 


ployed. Married and strictly so- 
ber. Good manager of help. Ad- 
dress No. 83, 


WANTED position as overseer of 


spinning or superintendent of a 
small mill. 32-years old. Mar- 
ried. Good references. Experi- 


ence on to 60s local Lo Egy p- 
lian stock. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving. Have had long experi- 


ence and am now employed. Can 
furnish good references. Ad- 
dress No. 86. 

WANT position as overseer of 
spinning. Age 30. Married. Been 
in spinning room 20 years. Can 


furnish good references. Address 
No. 87. 


WANT POSTTION AS DYER. Have 
had 15 years experience on dyeing 
and bleaching long and short chain 
warps and raw stock; also sizing. 


Haye been five years on present 
job. Good references. Address 
No. 88. 

WANT position as superintendent 


of yarn mil! of 5,000 to 10,000 spin- 
dies. Now employed as superin- 
tendent but want to change. Age 
40. In mull 26 years. Held one po- 
sition 7 vears. 


Address No. 89. 


Good references. 


WANT position as carder or spin- 
ner or both. Experience of 2 
years on both combed and carded 
yarns from 8s to 60s. Satisfactory 
references. Address No. 90. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of yarn or cloth mill. Experience 
on both e¢oarse and fine eounts 


and on white and eelered goods. 


Satisfactory references. Address 
No. 91. 

WANT position of superintendent 
of large mill. Now employed as 


superintendent and have held this 
position for five years. Age 36. 
Strictly sober. Good references. 
Address No. 92. 


(Continued on next Page) 


| Want Department | — 


WANT position as overseer of 
weaving room in smal! mill. Have 
had 10 years’ experience as sec- 
ond hand. Can give good refer- 
ences from present and past em- 
ployers. Address No. 93. 

WANT position as overseer of 
cloth room. Would sot consider 
less than 83.00. Experience on 
fine goods. Address No. 94. 


WANT position as engineer and ma- 
chinist. Have-had good experience 
in cotton mill work. Am now 
employed but could change on 10 
days notice. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 95. 


WANT position as superintendent 
of small mill or assistant super- 
intendent of large mill. Experi- 
enced in all departments on 
from {-2s up to 80s combed yarns. 
Have good education and have re- 


cently spent séven months in 
England investigating English 
methods. Good references. Ad- 


dress No. 96. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth 
room. 20 years experience. 10 
years at present place. Strictly 
sober. Good -references. Ad- 
dress No. 97. 


WANT position as overseer of weav- 
ing in small mill or second hand 
in weaving in large mill. Expe- 
rience on plain, faney and jac- 
quard work. Draper and box 
looms. Married. Strictly sober. 
Good references. Address No. 98. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
No employed but wish to change 
on account of health of locality. 
Have had long experience and can 
give satisfaction. References wil! 
be furnished on application. « Ad- 
dress No. 99. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
Have had long experience and 
have operated some of the best 
mills in the South. Resigned last 
position on account of illness from 
which have now recovered. Can 
furnish satisfactory references 
and can. get results. Address No. 
£00. 


WANTED — Position as second 
hand of carding in large mill or 
overseer in small mill. Five years 
experience as second hand. Mar- 
ried: age 25 years. Good references. 
Address No. 101. 


WANT position as overseer of 
spinning, spooling and warping. 
Now employed but would prefer to 
change. Long experience and sat- 
isfactory references. Address No. 
102. 


WANT position as overseer of 
spinning. Now employed but want 
larger job. Can furnish good ref- 
erences from présent or former 
mills. Address o. 103. 

Wise Guy—‘“Speculating in stocks 
is nothing but ‘fisherman's luck.” 
Sohrn Lamb—‘“Hardly that. I've 
sometimes gone fishing and succeed- 
ed in saving my bait.”—Chicago 
News. 
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SALE OF DALLAS COTTON MILLS. 


Ky virtue of an order of sale made 
at Novernber Term, 1911, of the Su- 
perior Court for Gaston county im 
the civil action entitled “L, L. Jenk- 
ins vs. Dallas Cotton Mills.” T will 
sell to the highest bidder, on the 
premises in the Town of Dallas, 
North Carolina, at 1 o'clock P. M.., 
on Tuesday, January 2, 1912, all the 
property and effects belonging to 
said Dallas Cotton Mills, consisting 
of between forty (40) and filty (50) 
acres of land in the town of Dalias, 
together with certain town lots, on 
one of which is situated the one- 
story brick cotton manufacturing 
plant, owned by said Dallas Cotton 
Mills, and also two 2-room tene- 
ments: 13 three-room tenements; 11 
four-room tenements; 1 five-room 
tenement and 1 six-room tenement, 
and in which manufacturing plant 
there is the folowing machinery, te- 
wit: 

{ 40-inch Kitson breaker lapper 
with automatic feeder. 

{ 40-inch Atherton intermediate 
lapper. 

{ 40-inch Kitson finisher lapper. 

5 40-inch Mason cards. 

§ 40-inch Whitin cards. 

2 Whitin drawing frames, 4 de- 
liverys each 12-ineh cans. 

2 Mason drawing frames, 4 deliv- 
eries each, 10-inch cans. 

2 Providence slubbing frames 12x 
6 inch, 36 spindles each. 

2 Providence intermediate frames, 
0x5 inch, 72 spindles each. 

2 7x3 1-2 neh Providence roving 
frames, 112 spindles each. 

2 7x3 1-2 inch Providence roving 
frames, 160 spindles each. 

10 Franklin spinning frames 2 3-4 
inch space, 208 spindles each. 

8 Mason spinning frames 2 3-4 
inch space, 240 spindles each. 

14 Mason spinning frames 
inch spaee, 208 spindles each. 

{ Easton & Burnham spoeler, 80 
spindles. 

2 Franklin spoolers, 60 spindles 
each, 

Tompkins spooler, 80 spindles. 

2 Tompkins spoolers, 100 spindles 
each. 

6 Fales & Jenks twisting 3 1-4 inch 
space, 176 spindles each. 

5 Fales & Jenks twisters 3 inth 
space, 160 spindles each. 

2 Tompkins reels, 50 spindles each 

2 Tompkins reels, 44 spindles each. 

Tompkins reel, 43 spindles. 

1 Lowell beam warper, 510 ends. 

| Lowell beam warper, 460 ends. 

1 Globe Machine Co. Denn warper, 
1,800 ends. 

{ Single cylinder Lowell slasher. 

48 36-inch Lowell looms. 

40 40-ineh Lowell looms. 

Cloth press. 

i Yarn press, 

1 Cloth brusher, made by Curtis & 
Marble. 

{ Cloth folder, made by Elliott & 
Halil. 

Complete steam equipment con- 
sisting of engme and boilers, al! 
necessary shafting, pulleys, belts and 
other applicances and apparatus 
necessary for the operation of said 
manufacturing plant. 

At the same time and place and by 
virtue of the aforesaid authority, 7 
will also sell to the highest bidder 
a certain tract of land situated on the 
north side of the Dallas-Cherryville 
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U. S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


AMOS M. BOWEN, Tress. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


MAKERS OF STANDARD 


SPINNING AND TWISTING TRAVELERS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting. 


We carry a full line of General Supplies and make a 
specialty of equipping new mills 


WE MANUFACTURE 


AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds 


public road about five miles west of 
the town of Dallas, contaiming 224 
acres, more or jess, and also another 
tract of land situated in Dallas and 
Cherryville townships, south of -the 
Dallas-Cherryville road, contaming 
184 acres, more or |é@ss. 

Terms of Sale: Ten (10) per cent 
of the purchase price to be paid in 
cash on day of sale, twenty (20) per 
cent to be paid wpon confirmation 
of the sale and the residue m two 
equal installments, evidenced by 
notes, payable in three (3) and six 
(6) months from date of sale, with 
interest from day of confirmation, 
with privilege to the purehaser to 
pay all cash at any tite, and the 
title to be reserved until the entire 
purchase price and interest is paid. 
hut possession of the plant and other 
property necessary to the operation 
thereof will be delivered to the pur- 
chaser after confirmation and as 
soon as they shall effect insurance 
thereon in some reputable company 
or companies authorized to do busi- 
ness in this state, and cause the 
policy or policies to be endorsed 
“Loss, if amy, payable to 8. N. Bovyre, 
Receiver as his interest may appear,” 
said msurance to equal, at least, the 
unpaid portion of the purchase price. 

Persons desiring to examine the 
property will please apply to the 
undersigned who will give them an 
order directing the watchman in 
charge to exhibit sathe to them. 

This November 22 4944. 

S N. ROYCE, Receiver, 
Gastonia, N. ©. 


Cotton Mill Competition With Silk. 
(Continued Page 3) 

The cheaper grades of yellow Eu- 
ropeans find some sale for filling 
purposes, while native tussah silks 
in tram, tussah spun-sitks, and the 
lower grades of ordinary tram silks. 
are largely used as -eeeasion re- 
quires. 

The actual weight, and cost, of 
the silk used per yard in many of 
these fabrics is, and must be, very 
trifling. yet if shows up wonderful- 
ly in the goods when finished. 

Some silk-warp goods, with cotton 
fillings, are oceasionally made by 
these cotton mills. 


For instance, four looms will be 
run by one weaver on a twenty-four 
inch jaequard foulard, the ground 
being a well-coverd, eight-shaft sat- 
in, and the filling a fine mercerized 
cotton. 

These goods, beautifully printed, 
and having a splendid appearance 
and touch, sold, I believe, for thir- 
iy-seven and a half cents, regular, 
and the house handling them dis- 
tributed over one hundred thousand 
pieces in one season. 

All-silk goods of similar charac- 
ter, made in a silk . mill, would 


hardly find the retail counter at less — 


than a dollar a ‘yard, while these 
could retail at fifty cents. No won- 
der that it was_found hard to move 
foulards, when the slump came, @x- 
eept at prices that would enable 
them to be sold in competition with 
these. 

cotton niilis there will be 
usually run eight looms to the 
weaver on cotton warps, and they 
will be ren at high speeds. Their 
winding and warping arrangements 
are such that low unit costs are ob- 
tainable. Owing to their large and 
sleady output the general expenses 
are also very low. 

The dyeing and printing are done 
by the silk people usually, and must 
be paid for at silk rates, but the 
immense lots of each fabrie pro- 
eessed enables substantial conves- 
sions in prices to be often obtained. 

The cotton weavers, on the other 
hand, demand higher weekly wages 
than silk workers de. A minimum 
of twelve dollars a week, and from 
that up to sixteen, is largely expeet- 
ed. Some other branches of labor 
are also more highly paid in cotton 
mills than im silk mills. 

lt is this higher weekly wage 
that makes cotton mills unable to 
compete with silk mills in making 
skein-dyed goods. On such cloths 
the eotton weavers cannot, or wil! 
not, operate more than two looms 
each. They do not understand well 
how to make silk knots and produc- 
tion suffers, and methods of warp- 
ing are materially different. The 
fineness of the silk thread is also 
a serious trouble to the cotten op- 
erative.—Silk. 
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ARCHITECTS— DRAWING FRAMES— MILL SUPPLIES— SOF TENERS—COTTON— 


Stuart W Cramer. Mason Machine Works. American Supply Co. Arabol Mfg. Co. 
comes Whitin Machine Works. Charlotte Supply Co. New Bunswick Chemical Co. 
ANDING MACHINES— A. Klipstei 
Cole Bros. DRAWING ROLLS— NAPPING MACHINERY— pstein’& Co 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
_  Metallie Drawing Roll Company. SPINDLES— 
AND LEVELING APPA | PICKERS AND LAPPE 
Kinkead Mfg. Co. DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— Kitson Machine Co . 
SPINNING RINGS— 
BELTING— Arabol Mfg. Co. POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- 
Danker & Marston. ERY— Draper Co. 


A. Klipstein & Co. Stuart W. Cramer. Whitin Machine Wokrs. 
BOBBINS, SPOOLS, SHUTTLES— A. Metz & Go. 


American Supply Co. New M@raneswick Checestea! Co. PREPARATORY MACHINERY— SPOOLERS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. Seydel Manufacturing Co. Empire Duplex Gin Co. Draper Co. 
Draper Co. Kitson Machine Co. Whitin Machine Works. 
DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING, 
OBBIN WINDERS— PUMPS 
oe AND FINISHING MACHINERY— STEAM ENGINES— 
Universal Winding Co. Stuart W. Cramer. 
. Cc. G. Sargents Sons. Stuart W. Cramer. 
BRUSHES— Stuart W. Cramer. QUILLERS— 
S. A. Felton & Son Co. Psarski Pyeing Machine Co. STEAM SPECIALTIES— 
f Whitin Machine Works. Charlotte Supply Co. 
CARD CLOTHING— ENGI vd 
W. H. Bigelow. RAILDOADS— STOP MOTIONS— 
Company. Seaboard Air Line. Draper Co. 
es Bros. 
y FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS Southern Railway. The Stafford Co. 
CARBONIZING MACHINES— American Supply Co. 
C. G. Sargents Sons Co. Charlotte Supply Co. RING SPINNING FRAMES— TEMPLES— 
Mason Machine Works. Draper Co. 
CARDS— HUMIDIFIERS— Whitin Machine Works. 
Stuart W. Cramer. TRAVELERS— 
Mason Machine Works. American Moistening Ce. RING TRAVELERS— U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. G. M. Parks Co. Charlotte Supply Co. 
CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY ROLLS— 
me HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— rape . 
Stuart W. Cramer. C. G. Sargents Sons. - Metallic Drawing Roll Co. “4 . 
COMBERS— ROVING MACHINERY— WARP STOP MOTIONS— 
Whitin Machine Works. LOOMS— Whitin Machine Works. Draper Co. 
Draper Co. The Stafford Co. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS (Cloth) Kilburn, Lincoln Co. SADDLES— 
Grinnell Willis & Co. Mason Machine Works. Dixon Lubricating Saddle Ce. WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Stafford Co. 3 RS Arabol Mfg. Co. 
COTTON MACHINERY— Whitin Machine Works. wae a New Brunswick Chemical Ge 
Empire Duplex Gin Co. : Danker & Marston. 
Draper Company. LOOM HARNESS REDS AND SHUTTLES— Seydel Mfg. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. PICKERS— Fon, Union Shuttle Co. 
Mason Machine Works. Amevicén Guanly Co WARPERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. ee SIZING COMPOUND— 
Ivey Mfg. Co. Arabol Mfa. C Stuart W. Cramer. 
Fred H. White. New Brunswick Chemical Ce. ‘ 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. LUG STRAPS— Danker & Marston. WILLOWSs— 
Ivey Mfg. Co. A Klipstein & Co. C. G. Sargents Sons Co. 
DOBBIES— Seydel Mfg. Co. sy 
Mason Machine Works. MILL CRAYONS— WINDERS— 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. American Supply Co. SLASHERS— Stuart W. Cramer. 
The Stafford Company. Charlotte Supply Co. Stuart W. Cramer. Universal Winding Co. 


Joseph Sykes Brothers, 404 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS 


Hardened and Tempered Steel ‘Wire Plow Ground 
Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats Reclethed with our own Patent Steel Clip. Com- 
petent men to Clothe or Redraw Fillets. Licker-ins Rewound. Burnisher 
and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Reller and Emery Fillets. All 
Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and Shipped same Day 
Order is Received. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY—4th FLOOR TOMPKINS BUILDING 


R. D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 
| CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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“IDEAL” 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 


FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent, 


Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


The Yarn Machine 


Conditions yarn thor- 

oughly and evenly to 

the center of the bob- 

bin. 

C. G. Sargents 
Sons Corp. 


Graniteville, 
Massachusetts 


B. S. COTTRELL 


N.C. Southern Agent 


The Charlotte Supply Compuitty 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers of PURE OAK TAN- 
NED BELTING. Special attention given 


Furnishing New Mills Complete. Write 
for Prices. 
GENERAL MILL FURNISHERS | 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


DAVID CLARK, Editor 


A weekly publication devoted exclusively to the textile industry of the South. 


It reaches not 


only the mill office, but the superintendents, overseers and master mechanics. 


Subscription $1.00 Per Year 


Advertising Rates Reasonable 


ORGANIZED 1883 


UNION SHUTTLE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


POWER LOOM SHUTTLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Fitted with Porcelain Eye 


For Woolen and Worsted Weaving 
TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS 


OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Corner Market and Foster Streets 
South Lawrence. Mass 


Lawrence, Mass. | 


New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


Preparations for Sizing 
and Finishing of all 
Kinds Gotton Cloths 


SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT GOODS 


OFFICE AND WORKS 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 


Southern Representative, 
S. H. BOYD, Greensboro, N. C. 
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